JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSCCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques 
and 
Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of quality Antiques in Scotland 


A very interesting pair of Antique Gilt carved wood Wall Brackets 
with eagle motifs. Extreme height 36 inches. 


An unusually small Antique Military Chest of Drawers measuring 
only 28 inches wide, 16 inches deep and 38 inches high. 


A set of seven Antique Sheraton Mahogany Chairs comprising six 
single and one matching arm chair. 


a 
An interesting Antique Sheraton Mahogany Dressing Table with 
An important Antique Regency Mahogany Dining Table on four pedestals with three finely fitted interior. It measures 28 inches wide, 20 inches deep 
loose leaves. fully extenaea it measures 14 teet 6 inches long and is 56 inches wide. and 37 inches high. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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Silver Candlesticks, 
height 63 inches, 
engraved Arms. 
Date—Queen Anne 1702, 
Maker—Andrew Raven, 


London. 


Silver Coffee Pot, 
height 9 inches, engraved 
with crest. 

Date—George II 1733. 
Maker—Fras, Spilsbury, 


London. 


Silver Tankard with 
Cover, height 5} inches. 
Date—William III 1697. 
Maker—William Gamble. 


From the Collection of 
4 old English silver dis- 
played in the Garrard 
showrooms at “112”. 


| GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET + LONDON -: W.1 + TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 
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ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in “Antique 
Oriental and Gurepean Carpets and Rugs 
Tapestries and Needlework 


Size 6 ft. 3 in. x 4 ft. 2 in. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 


A very fine Kermanshah rug, design of floral bouquets in the 
European style in natural colours on a light background. 


By order of the Executors of the late 


E. R. Rawdon Smith 


JOHN O’GADDESDEN’S HOUSE 


LITTLE GADDESDEN, HERTS 
(Berkhamsted 4 miles, Tring 6 miles) 


The earliest parts of this historic house date from the 13th and 15th Centuries—John O'Gaddesden was born 
in 1280 and is still remembered as the author of “Rosa Angelica’. The house is described in “Historical 
Monuments of Hertfordshire’ as “An interesting exam ple °f architecture of mediaeval date, the \S5th Century 
open timbered roof in the Hall is specially notable’. Skilfully modernised and enlarged, it is now an outstand- 
ingly attractive residential property in 14 acres, comprising 3 reception rooms, a superb Solar, 4 bedrooms and 
usual offices, together with 2 cottages. The Freehold is for sale by private treaty—enquiries should be made 
to Jackson Stops & Staff of 8 Hanover Street, London, W..1. 


THE VALUABLE OLD ENGLISH CONTENTS OF THE RESIDENCE 


Principally in oak and mahogany, Gate-legged and refectory tables, sets of dining chairs, dresser, cabinets, 
serpentine, bow-front and other chests, Sheraton secretaire and bureaux, Regency sofa table, four-poster beds, 
settles, mirrors, clock, safes. 


PERSIAN RUGS, TAPESTRIES, NEEDLF WORK 


Library of books, pictures including one of the Canaletto School, ornamental and table china and glass, metal 
ware, together with other household and outdoor effects. 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE will sell the above by AUCTION on the PREMISES 
On Wednesday, 16th July, 1958 and the following day at 11 o'clock each day 


On view previous Saturday and Monday, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m, (No viewing on the Tuesday). Catalogues 6d. each from the 
Auctioneers’ Offices, Blenstock House, 7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Friday, July 25th 
FINE ANCIENT AND MODERN PICTURES AND BRONZES 
the property of 
THE RT. HON. VINCENT MASSEY, C.H. and others : 


A Galloping Horse in bronze 


by EDGAR DEGAS My 
Cast by A. A, Hebrard, serial number 47 ia 
Hebrard Exhibition, 1921, No. 41 the 


John Rewalds ‘Degas Sculpture’’, 1957 
p. 142, pls. 3, 4 and § ee, 


Indian Trappers shooting Rapids in a Canoe. i : 
CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF in 
113 in, x 17 in. 2 


Illustrated Catalogues (6 plates) 35. 6d. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 
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DRAWINGS 
STEPHEN HIGGINS ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 


XVIth—XIXth CENTURIES 
PARIS 


? 


MASTER DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 


+ 4, 


G. F. BARBIERI (IL GUERCINO) 
Seated figure with Putto 
Red chalk, 8 x 104 in. 
Sold with engraving in reverse by Bartolozzi 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
7 ST. GEORGE’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KNIghtsbridge 6880 


View by appointment only 


W. F. GREENWOOD 


and Sons Limited 


Old English 


Furniture, 


Porcelain 


GUSTAVE MOREAU 


Queen Anne Walnut 
Bureau, 2ft. 103ins. # 
wide, lovely colour. ff 


Telephone : ANJ. 29-10 & ANJ. 15-65 also 37 STONEGATE _ Est. 1829 
Members 


TELEGRAMS: PORTFOLIO, PARIS ‘— YORK B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


Tel : 23864 


29 FAUBOURG ST-HONORE (Third Floor) 
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A Fine GEORGE III TUREEN & COVER, 1786, by John Schofield. 
Width: 132 ins. Weight: 96 ozs. 19 dwts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 
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American Painters in Britain 


DAVID CHAPIN 
HARRY COLMAN 
STEPHEN RICH 
ROWENA WILKINSON 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
JAMES LEGROS 


July 7th - 26th 


NEW VISION CENTRE, 4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.1 


11 a.m. - 6 p.m. daily inc. Sats. 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A(Cantab), F.R.I. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A 


HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


H. Michael Spencer, A.R.I.C.S., A.A.1 
L. M. Seymour, W. E, Peck, F.A. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 
Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20, The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


9, Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


91, Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347-8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Cc 


drian 


abstract art art abstrait abstrakt kunst 


BAZ NALECZ 
BRENSON PINK 
CLEMENTE REID 
CLOUGH REIGL 
HALLER SJOHOLM 
JADOT VAN HAARDT 
KAHN, ERIC YL. STRANNIK 
LEONARD, KEITH ZANGS 


MORRIS ZACK 


4+2 
Sculptors, Painters 
July 1-19 


BRENSON - ZANGS - YL. STRANNIK 
July 22-11 August 


Drian Gallery 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W2 PAD 9473 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris 


CATAN 


Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 


NEEDLEWORK 


Louis XVI Aubusson Carpet. Very rare pattern with medallions 
on a cream ground, and oak leaf borders. 3 x 3.30 m. 


Balzac 41-71 
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Fine example of an Antique Bergamo rug from Asia Minor. 
Size 3 ft, 8 in, by 3 ft. 5 in. 


162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, $.W.3 
Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774; FRINTON 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


ANTIQUES AND FINE ART 
I BELMONT STREET 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


A rare pair of 
carved wood and 
gilt 18th century 
mirrors. Length 
51”, width 394”, 
price £125. 


Glasgow Address : Edinburgh Address : 
276 WOODLANDS ROAD 515 LAWNMARKET 
(WES 4832) (CAL 7617) 


ROGERS 
CHAPMAN & THOMAS 
125 Gloucester Road, S.W.7 


After July 31st, 1958 
WEEKLY AUCTION SALES 
will no Icnger be held 


This firm will concentrate on its 
other activities — 


FURNITURE VALUATIONS 
AUCTIONS IN PRIVATE HOUSES 
ESTATE AGENCY 
ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


DOMBEY 


(antiques and works of art) > 


Specialise in the finest 
DRESDEN 
PORCELAIN 


9 Shepherd Market 
London, W.1 


Grosvenor 3585 


Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


$ * FOR BOOKS? 


FAMED CENTRE FOR BOOKS ON 
ART AND COLLECTING 
6 Foyles is an experience—the largest bookstore on 
earth. If you're a lover of books, large or small, modern 
or rare, here's Paradise. 9 
— Fielding’s Guide to Europe. 


QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Ye Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thur, 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II 


By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother 
LTD 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AN IMPORTANT TEA TRAY BY ROBERT GARRARD 
LONDON, 1826 
Weight: 164 ozs. Diameter: 22 inches 


to Her Late Majesty 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 
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GORDON LAWRENCE 


FINE JADE 
AND 
IVORY CARVINGS 


LARGE SELECTION OF 
CHOICE NETSUKE 
GOLD BOXES 
OBJETS D'ART 
AND 
VERTU 
PORCELAINS 
BATTERSEA ENAMELS 


Signed MEIDO 


Height 18 in. 


37, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


Telephone REGENT 5394 


WANTED 
KEN WEBSTER 


17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, RICHARD G. BOULTON 

17, Gillingham Street, London, S.W.1 Victoria 1583 
Wanted: Reference works on most subjects (Art, Literature, 
History, Science, etc.) in French and English. Also Enciclopedia 
Italiana (Treccani) 36 volumes and supplement. Also important 
lots of good French books. 

BOX NO. 75 

“Apollo”’ Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Prints Wanted, 18th century colour prints of August, September, 
October, by W. Hamilton, engraved by F. Bartolozzi. 

Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address or Box No. 10s. 6d. 
plus 6s. a line—minimum, two lines. Box No. 2/- postage extra. 


W.R. Harvey & Co. (Antiques) Ltd. 


Exporters of 
English and French Furniture and Objets d'Art 


invite you to mail your enquiries or visit their showrooms. 


69 CHALK FARM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Cables Anticharco London Telephone GULliver 1504 


A NOTE FOR YOUR DIARY 
SEVENTH 


KENSINGTON ANTIQUES FAIR 


Aug. 28th to Sept. 11th, 1958. Kensington Town Hall 


Mrs. MANLEY 
24 Chiltern Street, Baker Street, W.1 


(Welbeck 8031) 


Has a superb and unusual selection of 


NETSUKE - IVORIES - JADES 


etc. 


For sale at reasonable prices 


Information: Walter Bird, Chairman, The Royal Borough of Kensington 
Antique Dealers’ Association, 112 Kensington Church Street, W.8 
SOUTHSEA Portsmouth 5035 


BR. Challis, Ltd. 


Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 


95/97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 
and at 19 SWALLOW ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, REG. 8389 


PADDINGTON 3051 


MonTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 


ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 


98, CRAWFORD STREET 
| W.1 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone: Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 


ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 


The Quarter Jack Antiques Utd. 


(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 

6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 
Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 


Wit 22 


CORK OAKS 


Oil on canvas 20 x 24 in. 


PAINTINGS BY 


Eardley Knollys 


Exhibition Opens Sth July —31st July 


WILTON GALLERY 


2 Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1 


DAILY 10—5.30 


Telephone: SLOane 1762 
SATURDAYS 10—1 
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10 VIGO STREET, REGENT 


APOLLO 


EDITOR: W. R. JEUDWINE 


The Magazine of the Arts for Connoisseurs 


and Collectors 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine 
Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden 


Five Shillings 


Annual Subscription £4 4 0 CONTENTS 
Volume LXVIII. No. 401 


Current Shows and Comments. By HORACE SHIPP ... oo 


Japanese Netsuke. Some Classified Groups—I. By ANNE HULL GRUNDY ... 


Gavarni. By CLIFFORD HALL ... 
Thuringian Porcelain of the XVIIIth Century. By GEORGE SAVAGE ... 
An Unidentified Pattern Book. By GEOFFREY A. GODDEN ... 
Ceramic Causerie. By GEOFFREY WILLS an 

Notes from Paris and London. By JEAN YVES MOCK ... 

News and Views from New York. By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 

The Library Shelf 

Fine Works on the Market... 

Forthcoming Sales ... 


ON COVER 


$1 
Annual Subscription $16 


July 1958 


PAGE 


PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR. Buste de Femme Nue. Canvas 21} x 18} in. 


On view at Marlborough Fine Art Ltd., 17-18 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
in the Exhibition of European Masters of the 19th and 20th Century. 


St., London, W.1. 


Telephone: Regent 1084-5 
Paris Agent : 


Société Nationale de Publicité, 
11, Boulevard des Italiens. 


xii 


The Editor welcomes articles and photographs and corres»ondence on Art and Collector topics interesting to 
Collectors and Art Lovers. The subjects include paintings, prints, silver, furniture, ceramics, fire-arms, miniatures, 
glass, pewter, jade, sculpture, etc., Occidental and Oriental. Articles should be sent to the Editor, APOLLO, 10 Vigo 


STREET, LONDON, W.1 


New York Agent : 
B. Mastai, 
23, East 57th Street. 
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BIRD 
ILES 


35 CURZON STREET 
ONE OF A PAIR OF BUHL CABINETS. LONDON W.1 


AN ANTIQUE EMPIRE CHAIR AND TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 3668 
MATCHING STOOL WITH FINE ORMULU 


INTERIOR op 
DECORATION 


FABRICS 


° 


ANTIQUES 


A FINE LOUIS XVI CHIMNEY 
PIECE IN NAPOLEON MARBLE. 


Finest examples of 17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate undertaken 
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EXHIBITION 


OF 
OLD MASTER, IMPRESSIONIST anp CONTEMPORARY DRAWINGS 
Until Fuly 19th, 1958 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO 
(1696 - 1770) 


Death of Seneca 
13% x 99 in. 


M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY LTD. 
34 ST JAMES’S STREET, LONDON SW! 


M. KNOEDLER & CIE, 22 Rue des Capucines, PARIS 2¢ M. KNOEDLER & CO. INC., 14 East 57th Street, NEW YORK 22 
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FASHIONS AND PHOBIAS 


NE of the mysteries 
of the world of art 

is the fashionable intellec- 
tual attitude to Frank- 
Brangwyn. An exhibition 
at the Fine Art Society of 
nearly sixty oils and water- 
colours from the collection 
of Count William de 
Belleroche poses the prob- 
lem anew. In common 
with any large showing of 
his work these paintings 
make a tremendous im- 
pact. If they have a 
fault it lies in their lavish- 
ness ; in a kind of cornu- 
copian abundance of 
colours, forms, ideas, 
romantic poetry, decora- 
tion ; in their verve, their 
unrestraint. But is this 
really a fault in an artist? 
If so Rubens and Renoir, 
Gauguin and Van Gogh, 
must be impugned. Even 
Picasso car scarcely be 
said to be inhibited ; and 
the action painters, so 
fashionable at the moment 
are given high marks for their exuberance. Brangwyn was, 
it is true, a romantic. He had a passion for the picturesque. 
He believed in beauty. So wherever a bridge in Spain 
crossed a ravine in an incredible arc of crumbling golden 
stonework, or the sunlight gilded the walls of the palaces by 
Venetian canals ; wherever a market-place crowded men and 
merchandise into colourful profusion, or the sun glowed on 
dark bodies and vivid draperies, Brangwyn found his subjects. 

If this predeliction led to an escapism which was un- 
fashionable during the later years of Brangwyn’s activities 
it was nevertheless expressed with a virility of draughtsman- 
ship and painting far from sentimental. His masculinity 
is as definite as that of Rubens or Gauguin. Water-colour 
in his hands has none of the slightly feminine feeling often 
inherent in it ; and it is noteworthy in the show at the Fine 
Art Society that the water-colours and the oils are hung 
together almost without distinction. Sometimes he uses 
Chinese white with his water-colours to give them solidity, and 
this brings them nearer the effect of oil technique. But 
whatever he does and on whatever analysis of craftsmanship 
there is superb mastery in half-a-dozen mediums. 

Nevertheless the eyebrows of the highbrows rise in slight 
disdain at the mention of Brangwyn. He was a romantic 
at the wrong time, and has never been forgiven. The collec- 
tion of his works made by Count William de Belleroche (he 
gives an amusing record of his acquisitions in the Catalogue 
Preface) was a splendid one ; and this exhibition at the Fine 
Art Society gives an excellent selection from it. The earliest 
work, “Hauling in a Ship”, dates from 1889 ; more than a 
score of the later ones, including the lovely “Dogana, Venice”, 
were included in the Royal Academy one-man show of 1952. 
Now that a frenzy of paint-happiness is a virtue proclaimed 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


By HORACE SHIPP 


ALFRED SISLEY. Le Long du Chemin de Fer. 


19 x 253 ins. 


On exhibition “Modern French Masters, 1850-1950” at O’Hana Gallery. 


to justify the action painters we might look at Brangwyn 
again from that angle. Happily in his case it is not the 
only virtue: he is a draughtsman, designer, and master of 
tone as well, and his painting is full of poetry. 

If a certain joie de vivre is the prevailing note at the 
Brangwyn exhibition it is echoed by the show of “Modern 
French Masters, 1850-1950” at O’Hana Gallery. Among a 
group of small ink and coloured crayon drawings by Picasso, 
it is true, there is the “Death of a Bullfighter” in which the 
coloured crayon is used to show blood streaming from his 
mouth, but Picasso himself counterbalances this by a brilliant 
little caricature, “The Snobs”, and everywhere else cheerful- 
ness keeps breaking in. Dufy’s witty “Parade des Manne- 
quins a Longchamps”; a delightfully amusing gouache and 
ink drawing by Juan Gris “On the Castellana” belonging to 
1906; intimist things by Bonnard and Vuillard—“The 
Artist’s Mother” by him is another pleasing early work but 
clearly indicates the direction his art was taking— ; another 
little drawing by Kees van Dongen of “Deauville Races” and 
his tiny portrait group which includes Sarah Bernhardt ; 
and, of course, the Renoirs, of which there are sixteen, all 
strike this joyous note. Many of the things showing are tiny 
and are in the nature of sketches, and they are all the more 
intimate and personal for that. What more charming than 
a Renoir “Nude-Bust” 54 by 4% inches, or his “Head of 
a Child”, even more minute for it is only 4 by 3 inches? What 
more characteristic of Camille Pissarro than the “Farm with 
Cow” though it be but 64 by 7# inches ? The collector with 
a not too extensive purse will be encouraged by this oppor- 
tunity to possess the French masters, even though miniature. 

Naturally there are many exhibits which do not fall into 
this category of the small in size. Pissarro’s own “Paysage 
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APOLLO 


JAMES TAYLOR. 
On exhibition at Lefevre Gallery. 


Paysage. 28% x 214 ins. 


a Basincourt”, for example, is one of his well-known canvases, 
dated 1891 and in the full flood of his [mpressionism and 
Pointillism. Another work in this vein is Sisley’s “Le Long 
du Chemin de Fer” from the Durand-Ruel collection, dated 
1878. With little of the picturesque in it, this almost feature- 
less landscape shimmers with the vibrating colour of pure 
Impressionism. It might well be put forward as a demon- 
stration of the technique, for the fascination lies largely in the 
creation of the sky and land in perfect relationship of light 
and colour by means of those flicks of pure pigment which 
were basic to the method. One impressive landscape of our 
own time is the large “Florence” by Kokoschka which was 
painted in 1951. It is an impression of the whole city seen 
from above, turbulent as we would expect from this artist, 
but not nearly so much so as it would have been earlier. 
Perhaps the gracious Italian city has imposed a certain 
calm of spirit even on to this Expressionist painter, and the 
result is a work of great attraction albeit the colour remains 
fierce rather than Florentine. One must not leave the O’Hana 
exhibition without noting the seven bronzes by Degas. 
THE ART OF MARQUET 

In the company of the resounding artists of the period 
Albert Marquet is in danger of being overlooked at O’Hana 
although his characteristic “Port de la Goulette” has all his 
quiet and scholarly charm. Happily at the Crane Kalman 
Gallery in Brompton Road we have the rare opportunity of 
studying fully this artist, who is gaining more and more 
attention, in an exhibition of twenty of his works extending 
from 1906 to 1942. Marquet, born in 1875, at Bordeaux 
came to Paris to study as a lad of fifteen, and through his 
friendship with Matisse was drawn for a brief period into 
the Fauve movement. That, however, was not his tempera- 
ment, and although he retained throughout his life his 


ty 


friendship with Matisse, he had already started along his 
own quiet path when in 1905 the Fauves created their sensa- 
tion at the Salon d’Automne. He never turned away from 
his' own vision. At Crane Kalman Gallery one painting of 
1906, “Parc de Luxembourg” startles one by the fierceness of 
its colour compared with the later works shown, but it is 
already full of his characteristic calm. He is by temperament 
a Classicist ; his pictures are built up with a cold logic of form 
and absolute precision. But those companions of his first 
years influenced him to a use of bright, lovely colour, and 
although he tames even this to a pattern of pure shapes it 
remains typical of all his work. There were those other 
things in his mental make-up: the love of ports and water, 
of boats and the open sky. So he moved about Europe and 
North Africa from Stockholm to Algiers painting the har- 
bours, the quays, rivers, shipping. The latest picture in this 
exhibition, “Le Théatre en Plein Air, Alger”, painted in 
1942 three years before he died, is absolutely typical of his 
art: the rectangular buildings seen from above, the shape of 
blue water which they outline, the impinging form of the 
liner in the harbour, everything creates almost mathematical 
study in shapes: decorative, brightly coloured patches care- 
fully related to each other. The Cubists, one feels might 
have held him; the Fauves never. Now that French 
painters other than !’Ecole de Paris are coming into their 
own it is not surprising that Albert Marquet is becoming a 
fashion. Incidentally he has an excellent work, “Le Pont” 
in the current exhibition at Marlborough Fine Arts. 

His life-long friend Jean Puy shares the Crane Kalman Gal- 
lery. He, too, is an artist deeply conscientious and true to his own 
vision, and one who is coming into his just meed of recog- 
nition. Several of the pictures shcwn are nudes seen without 
any “pictorial extravagance”, to use his own term. 


FRENCH CONTEMPORARIES 

Some of the later French contemporaries constitute the 
exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery, notably among them Civet 
and Venard with characteristic works in their individual 
techniques. Civet’s ‘Ile de la Cité” with the curves and lines 
of the quays and bridges emphasised so that they intersect 
and create a pattern freed from representation is charming ; 
Venard’s interpretations of architectural subjects equally 
pursue a technique which the artist has made his own, with 
the linear design incised into the comparatively thick white 
paint. I was disappointed by the exhibits on this occasion of 
Jean Commére whose golden landscapes and sensitively drawn 
trees and cornstooks remain as a pleasant memory of earlier 
exhibits. In this exhibiion he has foregrounds of an insistent 
red which are dull and empty. I hope he will pursue the 
individual path upon which he set out, for there was a vision 
and a lyric loveliness. 

One other artist in this show at Lefevre delighted me as 
he invariably does. That is James Taylor. He works in 
Paris and has acquired the French feeling of being deeply 
concerned with the technique of painting, but he adds to it 
an English concern for his subjects. The beauty of his 
colouring, the strength of his design with its underlying 
geometry, his lighting and tone values, everything in his 
pictures satisfies. They are free from French self-conscious- 

(Continued on page 17) 


CORRECTION.—The caption to the painting reproduced 
on the cover of the June issue of APOLLO should have read: 
“Going to Market” 

1568 Jan Breughel de Velours 1625 
Copper. 9% x 12% inches. 

In the possession of and now shown by Mr. Paul Larsen, 
43 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
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JAPANESE NETSUKE 


SOME CLASSIFIED GROUPS—I 


By ANNE HULL GRUNDY 


Fig. I. 1. Inkbox; 2. Pottery Pipe; 3. Ashtray; 4. Wooden Box; 5. Gourd Perfume Bottle; 
6. Okame Penrest; 7. Chrysanthemum Box. 
(All the netsuke illustrated are shown actual size and are in the collection of the author.) 


ETSUKE formed an essential part of the male attire in 
Japan. Wealthy men owned a wide selection of them, 
and chose the one they were to use with great care to suit 
their costume. Since kimonos (which were constantly worn 
till the revolution of 1868) were pocketless, all their small 
personal possessions such as purses, pouches, pipecases, etc. 
(called sagemono i.e. hanging objects), were suspended from 
netsuke by a cord passing through the sash—the netsuke 
serving as a toggle to prevent them dropping. Women sel- 
dom used netsuke since they wore a much wider sash or obi 
(to conceal the contours of the figure), and so were able to 
dispose of small objects within its folds, or in the ends of their 
long straight sleeves. 

Scientific classification of netsuke is extremely difficult be- 
cause of the immense variety of forms produced over a period 
of nearly three hundred years. The usual method of ex- 
perienced collectors is simply to make a list of ‘Subjects’ or 
‘Carvers’, or at most to cross-index these two headings. 
However, this method can be supplemented, as most netsuke 
fall into distinct groups. Some of these are discussed below: 


FUNCTIONAL NETSUKE (Fig. I). 

Many netsuke had special functions as well as being useful 
decorations. All the netsuke on Fig. I serve a useful purpose. 
No. 1. — A copper inkbox netsuke, the silver lid of which 
has a bird engraved upon it. This together with a brush 
holder formed a writing set or yatate. 

No. 2. A quaint earthenware tobacco-pipe, with a natural 
crackled glaze and a design painted in sepia on it. Both 
ends are overpainted with a shiny green glaze. It is incised 
with the characters uba-ga-mochi which is the name of a 
pottery. The bowl end of the pipe is so small that it would 
hardly hold the end of a cigarette. 

No. 3. An enchanting ivory netsuke of a Japanese bird 
called a Chidori, which is very similar to a Kentish plover. 
Since the time of the famous laquerer Ritsuo this has become 
a well known stylized art-form. This netsuke is a fine old 
piece with a good patina ; the eyes are inlaid in black stone, 
and parts of the head, neck, and one wing are decorated with 
gold lacquer. It is signed in gold by Shoko. The bird is 
depicted as in flight, and has the whole front of the body 
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Fig. II. 


8. Branch of Umimatsu; 9. Rolled Rat; 10. Tortoiseshell Hotei; 11. Red Lacquer Cat and Kitten; 


12. Stone Ox; 13. Nut Netsuke; 14. Porcelain Wrestlers; 15. Tea Utensils of Ichiraku; 16. Dragon. 


hollowed out to form a tiny ashtray. The contents of the 
small tobacco pipes were carefully tapped into netsuke such 
as these after three puffs had been enjoyed. 
No. 4. _ Is peculiarly reminiscent of a Georgian wooden box, 
but has on the lid a metal medallion with a stylized dragon 
and inside a compass and sundial. This piece was in the 
Guest Collection. 
No. 5. A gourd-shaped perfume-bottle, which is made 
from Tsuishu thick red lacquer, with the design actually 
carved into this material. It has a silver stopper with a 
divided end (somewhat like a clothes-pegz), which provides 
a Close fit. 
No. 6. A fine early XVIIth century wooden netsuke of 
Okame reclining on her side, with her head resting on her 
hand. Her hair comb is inlaid in ivory. This is an example 
of a pen or brush-rest netsuke called a fudekake. Though 
this has many Chinese characteristics, it is undoubtedly a 
Japanese carving, and the cordholes are original. 
No. 7. A very decorative wooden chrysanthemum netsuke 
which unscrews (on a proper thread), disclosing a shallow 
hollowed-out container inside the flower. The outside has a 
ladybird inlaid on it, also a flower bud in engraved mother- 
of-pearl, and greenstained ivory leaves and stem. It is 
signed Aki Haru. 

There are also many kinds of functional netsuke not shown 
here, such as tinderboxes, seals, and even abacuses for 
counting. 


UNUSUAL MATERIALS (Fig. ID). 

The Japanese, as well as using an enormous variety of dif- 
ferent woods, including cherry, ebony, boxwood, persimmon- 
wood and hinoki-wood, various types of marine and fossil 
ivory, whales’ teeth, boars’ tusks, and ordinary ivory, also 
used a number of other materials. Some unusual examples 
are shown on Fig. II. 

No. 8. This log-like netsuke is a polished piece of natural 
branch Umimatsu, which is a coralline substance found 
principally round the Island of Oki. It has a dark treacle- 
toffee brown colour, often with paler streaks running through 
it, and sometimes small dots. The outside has a slightly 
pitted surface, and the concentric wood-shake markings and 
branching effects give it the distinct appearance of a fossil 
wood. 

No. 9. A somewhat similar substance, though black in 
colour and very brittle, is Umoregi. On this, curiously 
enough, there are by contrast nearly no wood-type markings 
visible, although as a form of jet this substance really is a 
fossilized wood. Netsuke in umoregi are very rare and ex- 
tremely fragile. This stylized ‘rolled up rat’ owes his charm- 
ing piebald appearance to the inlays of umoregi on his person. 
No. 10. Tortoiseshell is another material which is difficult 
to use for netsuke carving, due to the thinness of the plates 
of the tortoiseshell. This reclining figure of Hotei is especi- 
ally interesting, as it has been carved from a scute of tortoise- 
shell from the edge of the carapace. This was done in order 
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Fig. III. 


17. Inro by Zeshin; 18. Manju by Koma Kwansai; 19. Manju with poems attributed to Nanka; 20. Kagamibuta 


by Tsuneyuki; 21. Mask by Deme Uman; 22. Tobori medical figure; 23. Seshi netsuke by Kokusai; 24. Shibagama type Manju. 


to make the front of mottled tortoiseshell and the back of 
contrasting blonde shell (which comes from the ‘belly’ or 
plastron of the tortoise). The cord passes through the V- 
shaped space between these two different layers (previously 
occupied by the fused rib bones of the animal). Another 
curious feature is the barnacles which are inlaid into crevices 
at the back. In fact, the whole netsuke is a masterpiece of 
material selection. Hotei is one of the Seven Gods of Good 
Fortune and has long fat earlobes, and is usually depicted as 
playing with children. This piece came from the Guest 
Collection. 

No. 11. This charming cat with a kitten is of red lacquer, 
their bodies being carved from wood covered in a layer of 
this material. The bows round their necks, however, are 
entirely of deep-red cut-lacquer. This piece came from the 
Trower and Davy Collections. 

No. 12. This reclining ox is a great rarity, being carved 
from Shimonoseki, also known as Akamagaseki. It is really 
a jasper-like ferruginous marble or limestone, and the pink 
‘roseki’ colour is due to the presence of iron. Mr. F. 
Meinertzhagen records only one other example of a netsuke 
in this material. 

No. 13. Netsuke carved from Walnut shells or Kurumi 
are frequently met with. Various carvers worked in this 
medium, including Sa Issan, Seimin, and Masaryu. The 
best known of all, however, was Toriusai Kozan. This 
double nut depicts a Warrior fighting a Dragon, and is of 


special interest as it is signed Kozan Nisei, which means 
Kozan 2nd of that name, a form of signature normally 
found only on prints. This piece came from the Guest 
Collection. 

No. 14. Another interesting inscription appears on the 
base of this netsuke of wrestlers—namely, “made at 
Muranaji Hiroda”. It is made of the white porcelain for 
which Hiroda is famed, and has an ivory coloured glaze. It 
also came from the Guest Collection. 

No. 15. Representing the Cha-No-Yu tea utensils, this 
piece is made out of plaited bamboo-cane or Ichiraku, a 
material which is delicate and rarely used, but extremely 


attractive. This group came from the Clarke Edwards 
Collection. 
No. 16. Carved out of bamboo-root, which has a spotty 


surface, this is an Obi-Gura-Wa netsuke, which literally 
means “ring which goes around the girdle”, and through 
which the obi was passed before being tied. They were 
popular some two hundred years ago, and formed a very 
secure if inconvenient method of attachment. The quaintly 
stylized dragon with rudimentary limbs, has long flowing hair, 
protruding eyes, and a trunk with twin curled ends. In the 
Henri L. Joly Collection, sold in 1921, there was a Kodsuka 
(sword fitting) with a somewhat similar dragon on it. 


INRO AND NETSUKE (Fig. IID). 
As netsuke are often found still attached to the ‘medicine 
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Fig. IV. A Page from the Soken Kishu. 


boxes’ termed Jnro, it behoves collectors to know something 
of these too, as the inro and netsuke may have been designed 
to complement each other. Inro are divided into a number 
of hollow sections, almost invisibly joined. They are strung 
on a silken cord which runs through an internal passage on 
both sides of the inro. To prevent the sections opening 
accidentally there is a sliding bead or Ojime (which may also 
be designed to match the netsuke), which acts as a ‘stop’ on 
the cords. At the end of this twin cord the netsuke is at- 
tached, often concealing the knot where the cords are joined. 
No. 17. A four-case inro by Zeshin. On one side are de- 
picted the Gods of Prosperity and Happiness, both with their 
respective emblems, namely, Ebisu with his fish and Daikoku 
with his mallet. Beside them is Ebisu’s fishing rod, which 
is sharply engraved into the plain gold fundame lacquer 
background in the ‘rat’s tooth’ technique for which Zeshin 
was renowned. On the other side a frightened demon (oni) 
hides under his hat, as he flees from a large rat which is at 
the window. In the Victoria and Albert Museum “Catalogue 
of Japanese Lacquer” a different version of this subject is 
illustrated on Plate XXXVI No. 1697—amongst a series of 
twelve inro (one for each month) by Zeshin. 
No. 18. From the inro (No. 17) hangs a manju netsuke, 
so named after the round New Year’s rice cakes. It is made 
from a cross-section of a bamboo node, which has a natural 
‘spiders web’ design of radial rays. Two ‘vividly alive’ 
butterflies are finely lacquered on to the wooden surface. It 
is signed by Koma Kwansai, who is the most famous of the 
Koma family of lacquerers, and was the teacher of Zeshin. 

It is therefore particularly interesting to have an example 
of inro and netsuke on which teacher and pupil worked 
together. 


TYPES OF NETSUKE (Fig. IID. 

No. 19. The mention of manju leads to ‘unusual types’ of 
netsuke, so here is a rare example of the same kind as 
No. 18. It is an oval ivory carving with 112 poems on it (6 


on either side), each of which illustrates a different month. 
It is written in Sosho script and is probably the work of 
Nanka who was famed for his fine calligraphy. This piece 
came from the Guest Collection. 

No. 20. A different type of manju with a metal lid, is 
known as Kagami-buta, which literally means ‘mirror-lid’. 
This famous example from the Behrens’ Collection 
shows the moonfaced Okame (the Goddess of Mirth who is 
usually depicted with two dots on her forehead), coyly hid- 
ing behind a fan against a silver background. This piece 
was No. 1240 in the Behrens’ Collection and is illustrated 
on Plate XX in the catalogue. Henri Joly described it thus: 
—‘“Kagami-buta, Uzume (another name for Okame), Kebon 
and Hirazogan Iroye, the fan gold with black pine, signed 
Tsuneyuki”. 

No. 21. Mask netsuke are frequently met with. Their 
shape is eminently suitable as they have no projection to 
catch in the clothing, but their popularity is really based on 
that of the Noh Drama. Indeed the first netsuke carvers 
were probably the makers of temple idols and carvers of Noh 
masks. The famous Deme family was known to have been 
carving in Tokyo from the late XVIIth century onwards. 
Deme Uman, who according to the Soken Kisho (published 
1781), was the greatest of them all, was active in the mid 
XVIIIth century, and carved this charming mask of Okame. 
Though many copies of his work exist, this one is undoubted- 
ly genuine. Note how cleverly the wood grain has been 
used, so that the concentric circular markings emphasize the 
bulges of the forehead and cheeks which have horn spots 
inlaid in,them. The hair is lovingly carved, with the odd 
strands realistically engraved. This piece has the wonder- 
fully glossy patina that only many years of wear can give. 

It should always be remembered that there were already 
competently carved netsuke in the early XVIIth century, and 
these must have had some ancestors! It is moreover im- 
possible to date any netsuke simply by its condition, as this 
is dependent on the amount of wear it has had—and the 
writer owns many pieces that are undoubtedly mid-XVIIIth 
century, yet look completely unworn. 

However, it is an indisputable fact that many early 

Japanese netsuke were really Chinese carvings (especially 
seals) converted into netsuke—often by just drilling cordholes. 
These are known as Tobori pieces (which literally means 
‘Chinese carvings’). It is probable that they were brought 
over by Hideyeshi’s army of invasion at the end of the XVIth 
century. 
No. 22. The rarest and most interesting of these tobori 
carvings are the Chinese medical figures, of which this is an 
example. These figures had been used in China to preserve 
the proprieties. When a lady was ill it was customary for 
her maid to take the figure out to the visiting physician, and 
show him on the ivory model just where the lady’s pain was 
situated! The medical figure shown here has the typically 
tiny bound Chinese feet. It also shows signs of extensive 
wear and is of great age, being extremely cracked and crazed, 
and having a fine patina. The ivory is a chestnut-brown 
colour, and is small for a medical figure, being only three 
inches in length, whereas the usual size is 5-6 inches. Con- 
sequently it may actually have been made as a netsuke, but 
the author is of the opinion that it is Chinese. It came 
from the Falk Collection. 

It will be seen on the reproduction of the page taken from 
the Soken Kisho (Fig. IV) that when it was published in 
1781 there was still a considerable vogue for Chinese style 
netsuke, but if the medical figure (No. 22) is compared with 
that taken from the Soken Kisho, it will be obvious that the 
latter has absorbed Japanese characteristics contributed by the 
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Fig. V. 25. XVIIth century Shoki; 26. Ashinaga and Tenaga; 
27. Islander. 


Japanese artist, in spite of its being described as an archaic 
carving. The Soken Kisho lists some fifty-seven netsuke 
carvers, but the great majority of the netsuke illustrated are 
of the admired Archaic designs, although it is known that 
netsuke carvers were also making charmingly naturalistic 
animal netsuke at this time. The Soken Kisho would there- 
fore appear to have been almost old-fashioned ! 

No. 23. There is an uncommon type of netsuke which is 
thrust through the sash, which it grips by means of a curled- 
over hook. These pieces usually have a cordhole on top, 
and are called Sashi (‘thrust through’) netsuke or obi-hasami 
(which literally means ‘obi-held’). An interesting example of 
this type of netsuke, which came from the Hawker collection, 
is the Ashinaga (‘long-legged’) drawn-out monkey illustrated 
on Fig. III, at the far right. Note the cordhole which passes 
through the ‘hands’. It is carved by Kokusai who often ab- 
breviated his signature to Koku. He was an entertainer in 
the gay Yoshiwara district, and a member of the Asakusa 
school of carvers who principally worked in antler or ‘stags- 
horn’—not to be confused with bone, in which material hordes 
of crude Sennins were made during the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. Stagshorn has a pleasant outer surface which these 
carvers often used to advantage, and they were skilled at 
avoiding the unsightly sponge-like core. For instance, in 
the monkey referred to, this portion was hollowed out from 
between the arms and legs and thus removed from the 
design. Kokusai and his fellow carvers were renowned for 


the quaintness of their netsuke—certainly this monkey is 
oddly reminiscent of a discarded chicken bone! 

No. 24. Though unsigned, this was probably made by a 
member of the Shibayama family, who were noted for their 
inlaid work for which they often used coloured hardstones 
and tinted mother-of-pearl. This square wooden netsuke has 
a charming scene inlaid in white ivory, of ducks flying to- 
wards some water reeds which are inlaid in white, green 
and brown. The picture is within a simulated ‘bamboo’ 
surround. The base and sides are delicately inlaid with white 
ivory lace-like designs. This too came from the Guest 
Collection. 


EARLY FIGURE NETSUKE (Fig. V). 

No. 25. The most impressive of these three remarkably fine, 
and unusually large, old wooden netsuke is the big XVIIth 
century Shoki in the centre. Shoki, who is holding a long 
sword, is the ‘demon queller’ who, according to Chinese 
legend, committed suicide because he failed the Imperial 
exams. The Gods, being sorry for him, gave him the job 
of chasing the demons (oni) out of China and presumably also 
out of his adopted country, Japan. Here the oni (who has 


inlaid ivory horns) is hiding out of sight on top of Shoki’s 

hat. The size and weight of this piece (which is 5% inches 

high, without the stand, by 2 inches wide) would suggest that 

it was made for a wrestler ; for it is undoubtedly a genuine 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Fig. I. Famille Malheureuse. 


British 


HEN the painter Perugino was dying he refused to see 

a priest; he was curious, he said, to find out what 
happened to a man who died unshriven. Artists share with 
scientists an intense curiosity, a desire for knowledge, not 
caring what it costs. It was a characteristic strong in 
Gavarni who was completely fascinated by the life of his 
time and in particular by its moral and social aspects. Human 
beings, their looks, their passions, their habits, provided him 
with inexhaustible material, and he was interested in every 
side of life. He once chose to dine at a certain restaurant 
only for the sake of talking to the proprietor who could tell 
him of the methods used by confidence men “working” the 
cafés. Always prolific, he produced at least two thousand 
seven hundred original lithographs, more than two thousand 
drawings for reproduction, and designed fashions and carnival 
costumes. He managed his own illustrated paper and painted 
numerous brilliant watercolours. Technically his work is 
remarkable. He never tired of experimenting, and he ex- 
ploited the resources of his media in new and startling ways. 


By CLIFFORD HALL 


Lithograph. London, c. 1848. 
Museum. 


Gavarni was born in the year 1804, in Paris; and his 
father, Sulpice Chevalier had been a member of a revolu- 
tionary committee. The child’s mother, twenty-six years 
junior to her husband, was the sister of the actor-painter 
Thiémet, who had made a reputation in both arts. The boy 
was christened Guillaume Sulpice. It was not until later, 
when a young man, that he decided to call himself Gavarni, 
in memory, it is said, of one of his favourite haunts in the 
Midi. 

Sent to school he became easily bored with the academic 
teaching. He would not think of the lessons. Instead, he 
filled his copybooks with scribbles of knights and brigands. 
His parents wisely removed him, and at ten years old he was 
put to work with an architect. Here he may have done-some 
drawing but when fourteen he became an apprentice to Jecker, 
a maker of scientific instruments. 

And now began an interest in science, which was to persist 
all his life ; during his last years even taking him away from 
his art. With Jecker he constructed a sextant and studied 
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mathematics. Before long he had reached the integral 
calculus. He is next found as a student at the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers learning to design machinery. And he 
was able to draw and engrave some plates of machines for 
the “Recueil de la Société d’Encouragement.” A strange be- 
ginning for the superb figure draughtsman he finally became. 

He left the Conservatoire in 1824 and began to make 
lithographs. The first results were mediocre, although he 
managed to sell a few of them. He possessed a firm belief 
in his own ability and an infinite capacity for work. Through 
an art publisher he got employment from Jean Adam, a 
specialist in architectural subjects, who sent him, with an 
assistant, to Bordeaux. But they were badly paid and Jean 
Adam proved a difficult master to work for. 

At Bordeaux Gavarni found himself a mistress, Héloise, 
and for a while they lived together. Before long, however, 
he changed her for another and then, tiring of her, of his 
work and of Bordeaux he left suddenly, on foot, for Tarbes. 
An old family friend lived there and Gavarni called on him; 
Monsieur Leleu was able to help. He got the artist oc- 
casional commissions for drawings, just sufficient to keep 
him from real want. For nearly three years, Gavarni lived 
in and around Tarbes and his life there has been described 
as that of a vagabond. He explored the countryside, climbed 
the Pyrenees, and followed the rough roads used by the 
smugglers as far as Spain, always sketching and observing the 
people about him. 

By 1828 he was back in Paris and he headed a fresh page 
in his diary with the significant words: “Second Epoch”. 
We can imagine him, with his brain full of ideas, his tech- 
nique not yet adequate for their expression, but improving 
daily. And he did not lack confidence. 2 

In the capital he made a living, at first, with difficulty. : ; “ae . 
His work was still immature and not very distinguished. The Pig, Le do 


F Le Mant d@’Arlequin. Lith Ih, 1852. 
plates he did for La Mode in 1830, however, show a marked h 


advance. Later, the publication of a dozen lithographs in 
the Artiste, part of a series entitled “Physionomies de la 
Population de Paris” foreshadow a draughtsman of great 
power. At last we see the first real fruit of Gavarni’s pas- 
sionate interest in the contemporary scene, his searching 
observation and ironic wit. His feeling for mathematics and 
science had not left him. Even when he became one of the 

most popular artists in Paris, rivalling Daumier, he said to 

his future biographers the de Goncourts, “Ah, research. : 
There’s a real monomania for you. Whether I do one litho- + 
graph more or less makes very little difference to my repu- 
tation, but if there were a Gavarni theorem now .. . that 
would be something, wouldn’t it?” 

In 1833 Gavarni founded his own paper the fournal des 
Gens du Monde. He contributed to it not only drawings 
but articles and fantastic verse. He had never believed in : 
economy and was often in difficulty over money and the S008 
failure of this paper found him quite unable to pay his debts. iy 
His creditors and bailiffs harried him, until in 1834 he was "sd 
imprisoned in the Clichy jail. There, according to M. 
Octave Uzanne, Gavarni “for the first, and I believe the only, 
time in his life had been really and profoundly moved by 
love for a woman, a sort of courtesan of a rather humble 
type named Arséne ; and the separation cost him severe ore 
anguish.” After his release his furniture and engravings were uy 
sold and he retired for a while to Saint-Ouen. fe 

Meanwhile his work continued and steadily became more ~ 
popular. He married, in 1844, Mademoiselle de Bonabry, 
by whom he had two children. He loved these children yet 
Fig. II. From Paris le Soir. Lithograph. he separated from his wife after four years. One of the 

British Museum. children died and he was heartbroken. The other survived him. 
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Fig. IV. Ca, C’est le Chéri, a sa Cherite. 
From Les Partageuses. Lithograph, 1852. 


Until the finish of his marriage Gavarni had divided his 
time between work and love. His mistresses were many and 
he amused himself by keeping a record of them in one of 
his private journals on pages marked “Classer des Papillons”. 
Of the first. Héloise, he wrote: “I am incapable of loving 
and I should not have loved you any more than the others 
... | wanted you and you could not have escaped me.” These 
sentiments given with such brutal frankness probably remain- 
ed the same towards the numerous successors of the girl in 
Bordeaux. The artist was unmoved and he approached these 
adventures cynically, in a spirit of scientific curiosity. 

His successes with women were not difficult to understand. 
In his youth he was irresistible—handsome, with curling hair, 
moustache and beard, his excellent figure displayed in 
fashionable clothes often of his own design ; and he liked 
to wear rings on his gloves. In an epoch when individualism 
was not discouraged Gavarni became the perfect dandy, the 
type so dear to his friend Constantin Guys. 

Gavarni the notorious lover was once asked by a friend if 
he had ever loved. The reply was simply: “I have loved 
my father, my mother and my children.” But he also loved 
his friends, and was loved by them. He was always generous 
with his praise for their work and ready to collaborate with 
lesser known men and so give them the benefit of his name. 
Nor was he ever jealous of another’s success. Friendship 
must have meant a great deal to him for with Balzac he 
once journeyed to Bourg in what only proved to be a useless 
attempt to save their friend Peytel, whom both believed in- 
nocent of the murder for which he had been condemned. 

Gavarni came to England after he left his wife, in 1847. 
He arrived in London already famous, his work and reputa- 
tion having long preceded him. He intended to draw scenes 
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of fashionable life in the style for which he was known, but 
almost at once his interest went to the squalid existence of the 
very poor. He was changed, disillusioned, unhappy ; his 
mood no longer gay, his women no longer pretty, smiling and 
well dressed. He drew pickpockets and prostitutes, beggars 
and drunks, the interiors of gin shops. He visited Edinburgh 
and strayed about the Canongate quarter where the poor 
streetwalkers went with bare feet and dressed in rags. 

Guys sent sketches of the February Revolution in Paris ; 
and from these Gavarni made wood engravings for the 
Illustrated London News. 

English society soon became disappointed in this fashion- 
able Frenchman who deliberately neglected them and showed 
such an obvious preference for the slums. His failure to paint 
a commissioned portrait of their Queen (he sent his paint box 
to the Palace but neglected to arrive himself), aroused much 
resentment and naturally did nothing to increase his popular- 
ity. He was severely criticised in The Times. 

After his return to France, Gavarni went to live at Auteuil 
in a large house with extensive grounds. Here he was con- 
tinually altering the gardens, planning vistas, and perspectives, 
planting trees and cultivating flowers. 

For some years he went on making money, and spending 
far more than he made. He insisted that Guys, so poor, was 
in truth a rich man because he was “full of facts’’. 

Before long his old passion for science forced him to neg- 
lect his other and more lucrative work. His visitors often 
found him making endless calculations on a huge blackboard 
which almost filled one end of his studio. He wrote to his 
friend Ward, the metaphysician, in England: “I have the 
whole of dynamics to reconstruct and the sun to derange a 
a little”. He had asked this friend: “What will you say the 
day when I bring you an iron box as long as that... . ” and 


Fig. V. Nocturne a Deux Nez. 
From impressions de Ménage. Lithograph, 1843. 


British Museum. 
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he measured about six or eight inches, “which I shall raise 
in the air with both hands like this ... ” and his hands 
slowly, and with infinite precaution, let go the imaginary box, 
“and which will support itself quite alone?” He kept vol- 
uminous notes of his experiments and sent the results of 
certain calculations to the Academie des Sciences. The 
secretary commented on them favourably in the Bulletin. 

Many were inclined to ridicule his preoccupation with 
science and in 1856 the Chronique de France told its readers: 
“We are assured that Monsieur Gavarni intends to give up 
drawing in order that he may devote himself exclusively to 
the improvement of our railways. It is said that the witty 
fantaisiste is trying to devise a system which shall deaden 
the shock from carriage to carriage”’. 

The artist was now reaching the end of his life. The 
vogue for his work which had lasted for so long was beginning 
to decline ; but instead of adapting himself to changing 
taste he preferred to give more and more of his time to 
obscure calculations. 

His Cahiers des Recherches were not published. The 
manuscript came into the possession of his son, Pierre Gavarni, 
and may still be in existence. 

Gavarni’s fame rests firmly enough on his draughtsmanship. 
By way of hesitant yet carefully wrought detail he gained 
absolute ease of expression. He worked without models, 
relying wholly on his vast store of accumulated knowledge, 
and he could put on the paper, with ease, a scene or a face 
encountered years before. Sometimes he would draw a 
series of geometrical outlines, cones, squares and circles and 
gradually work them into people. “Geometry should be the 
form of things in space,” he explained to those who watched 
him. He painted in watercolour using transparent washes 
over a groundwork of charcoal and red chalk, and he com- 
pleted the work with perfectly placed touches of body-colour. 

His subject material is nearly always found in the life of his 
time, his point of view remaining that of the ironic com- 
mentator who misses not the slightest gesture, the most fleet- 
ing expression. His work is as varied and many-sided as life 


Fig. VII. L’Oiseau de Passage. 
From Les Partageuses. Lithograph, 1852. 


itself. The artist who could draw such charming and strong- 
ly designed lithographs as “Une Légende Espagnole” and 
“Mistress W.G.”, both published in the Artiste, was capable 
in the series “Les Lorettes Vieilles” of a truly compassionate 
understanding. A drawing of an aged and once lovely 
woman sitting alone in her bare room, is perhaps one of the 
finest he ever accomplished. He called it: “J’ai eu ma Loge 
a Opera”. 

In our day we do not expect artists to moralize ; yet Goya 
moralized again and again. Disregard this aspect of Gavarni’s 
work if you must ; the realisation of character, of atmosphere, 
the perfect placing of the lonely figure, the masterly drawing, 
these qualities still remain to haunt you ; and while carica- 
ture is extremely rare in his work, humour or satire is seldom 
absent. 

Le Charivari, La Figaro, L’Illustration, almost every paper 
in Paris published his work. A sketch by him in a book and 
the book was certain to sell. He illustrated a number of 
volumes in his last years. These include the Dame aux 
Cameélias, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver and Gil Blas. In these 
only occasionally do we see a trace of his old ability, for he 
was fast losing interest. 

This talented industrious man had one ambition which he 
never fully realized ; to paint in oil colours. He did produce 
a few, among them a sign for a shop, the “Deux Pierrots” ; 
but not enough to show what he might have done had he 
been able to give himself entirely to this exacting medium. 

(Continued on page 17) 


Fig. VI. J’ai ma Loge a l’Opéra. 
From Les Lorettes Vieilles. Lithograph, 1862. 
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Fig. I. Gallant and Lady. 


Wallendorf, c. 1775. 


Antique Porcelain Co. 


THURINGIAN PORCELAIN OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


N these days of soaring prices for the work of the great 

factories many porcelain collectors are casting about for 

a field which has been only lightly tilled, and where prices are 

still modest. There is one ready to hand in the wares of 
Thuringia. 

The factories of the Thiiringerwald were small, and their 
work has a provincial charm which can be very pleasing. 
For the most part they were not dependent on princely 
patronage to the same extent as the other, better known, 
factories, although some received Royal support, and local 
princes were stock-holders in others. 

The forests provided a ready source of fuel, and Passau 
clay was conveniently to hand. From these were produced 
simple wares, often with a defective body and glaze and 
unsophisticated decoration, which eventually formed the basis 
for a great modern industry which still flourishes. 

An important part in the establishment of this industry 
was taken by the Greiners, a family of painters and potters 
who were connected with almost every one of the Thuringian 
undertakings in one way or another. The Greiners, in fact, 
give one the impression of being inevitable and inescapable. 
Even though a factory was started without them, sooner or 
later they came in—they or their relatives by marriage—to 
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finance it, to manage it, to reconstruct it, or to preside at its 
obsequies. 

The first of these factories to be founded was that of Gotha, 
established in 1757 by Wilhelm von Rotberg. Difficulty in 
starting production was undoubtedly experienced, and in 1758 
von Rotberg wrote to the arcanist, Nikolaus Paul, at Fur- 
stenberg offering him a similar post at Gotha. Paul appears 
to have given some assistance and the earliest dated piece of 
Gotha porcelain is in the Leipzig Museum. This was made 
in 1763. 

By 1767 the factory was enlarged, but it was not until 1772 
that porcelain of reasonably good quality was being pro- 
duced. From this time onward Gotha porcelain was well- 
regarded, and figures were manufactured in some quantity. 
Goethe, who was connected with the factory at Ilmenau, wrote 
to Frau von Stein deploring the quality of Ilmenau porcelain 
and promising her a better present when he could get some 
from Gotha. 

The factory specialised in richly-decorated coffee sets, 
and small sets of cups and saucers with mottos and 
silhouettes. 

Wallendorf was founded by Johann Wolfgang Hamman. 
Here the Greiners enter the story, since Hamman formed an 
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Fig. II. Birds’ Nesting Group. Volkstedt, c. 1775. 
Cecil Higgins Museum. 


association with Johann Gottfried Greiner and Gotthelf 
Greiner. There were many disagreements, but a monopoly 
was eventually granted to a company consisting of Hamman 
and various members of the Greiner family in 1764. Only 
the commoner wares were made, together with a few naively 
modelled figures (Fig. I). 

Volkstedt was founded by Georg Heinrich Macheleid, a 
laboratory worker with a taste for theology, who had studied 
at the University of Jena. He exchanged his religious studies 
for porcelain-making, and began by discovering a soft 
porcelain body independently. He found a patron in Prinz 
Johann Friedrich zu Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, and obtained 
a monopoly of wood and raw materials, as well as special 
treatment for his workmen. This was granted in 1760 with 


Fig. IV. Two Portrait Busts. Kloster-Veilsdorf, c. 1770. 
British Museum. 


Fig. III. Harlequin. Kloster-Veilsdorf, c. 1785. 
Antique Porcelain Co. 


the proviso that it should last only so long as no one could 
make better porcelain. 

The factory was first established at Sitzendorf, and re- 
moved to Volkstedt in 1762. The mark adopted was a hay- 
fork from the Arms of the Schwarzburg family. 

By 1767 a hard paste body was being made, and the factory 
was taken over, quite suddenly, by a merchant named 
Christian Nonne. The reason for the change is obscure, but 
Macheleid had been borrowing money from the Prince. 
Johann Friedrich’s successor, Prinz Ludwig Giinther, took 
great interest in the factory, even to the extent of cancelling 
half of its indebtedness, and it became increasingly prosperous. 

In 1780, Johann Andreas Greiner, the Hofmaler, left 
Volkstedt for Gera, accompanied by his brother. Both were 
painters at the factory, and Gera was used as a lever to im- 
prove their position at Volkstedt. Eventually v.hey were 
persuaded to return at a higher salary and a share of the 
profits, the Gera factory being operated as a branch 
establishment. 

In 1787 Nonne became involved in a violent quarrel with 
the Meissen Directorate over the mark of the crossed hayforks 
then in use which was being applied deceptively. Finally 
the dispute between the parties was resolved at the Leipzig 
Fair, and Nonne contracted not to use the offending mark. 

In 1797 the factory was sold to the Prince’s brother, 
Ernst Constantin von Hessen-Phillipsthal, and Nonne was 
dismissed. Furiously he demanded compensation, and when 
the new owner disposed of the factory finally in 1797 to 
Wilhelm Heinrich Greiner and Karl Holzapfel, Nonne was 
finally paid out. 

For practical purposes Macheleid’s soft-paste does not 
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Fig. V. Virgin and Child. Limbach, c. 1775. 
British Museum. 


exist. A few specimens have been identified in museum col- 
lections. The hard paste is greyish in colour, with many 
black specks in the glaze. Firecracks are common, and were 
often concealed with painted flowers. Plates warped in 
firing. These defects continued throughout the XVIIIth 
century. The painting includes landscapes and figure sub- 
jects, many in purple monochrome. 

Figures were well-modelled, and relief portraits were done 
by Franz Kotta, a modeller who came to the factory from 
Kloster-Veilsdorf. Another modeller, Friedrich Kiinckler 
came from Fiirstenberg (Fig. IT). 

Kloster-Veilsdorf, the most important Thuringian factory, 
was founded by Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm Eugen von Hild- 
burghausen about 1760. The arcanist was Johann Hermann 
Meyer, the Director, Friedrich Déll, the Court Sculptor, and 
Johann Ernst Bayer was responsible for production. 

Kloster-Veilsdorf had the assistance of the Court, and the 
Prince compelled his Jewish subjects to take porcelain instead 
of money. Despite this, the factory ran steadily into debt, 
and the Prince tried unsuccessfully to sell it to his brother, 
Ernst Friedrich II. When this proved impossible, he became 
its unofficial Art Director, influencing the designs in favour 
of the Louis Seize style, as well as studying colour chemistry. 
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Fig. VI. The Companion, from a pair of Gardener and 
Companion. Limbach, c. 1775. 


K. A. L. Rhodes, Esq. 


Nikolaus Paul the arcanist arrived in 1766, but he does not 
seem to have influenced the factory to a great extent since 
other arcanists were already employed. 

In 1789 Wilhelm Heinrich Greiner was brought in to try 
to improve sales. He was not successful, and in 1790 the 
Hofkommissar Greiner of Rauenstein offered to lease the 
factory. Finally, in 1798 it was sold to Johann Adam 
Hofmann and Wilhelm Offney, the latter a relation of the 
Greiner’s by marriage. 

The first productions were of useful wares in the rococo 
style, somewhat in the manner of the Augsburg silversmiths. 
Déll was probably chief painter, and another painter, Stock- 
mar, worked in oils, did miniatures on ivory, valeted the 
Prince, and cut his hair. 

By 1767 figures were being made, and some were sent to a 
merchant in Mannheim on sale or return terms. These were 
returned as unsaleable. Matters had improved by 1779, 
however, when the First von Kirchberg ordered a table 
decoration, two altars, and eight pairs of dancing shepherds 
and shepherdesses. The shields on the altars were painted 
by the Prince in person. 

By 1785 the production of figures of fine quality was con- 
siderable. The best known modeller was Franz Kotta who 
arrived in Kloster-Veilsdorf sometime prior to 1777. He 
attracted the interest of the Prince who took a paternal 
concern in his welfare. Kotta’s conduct left something to 
be desired, and he was troublesome to his Royal patron. 
When he wished to marry, the latter wrote to Bayer— 

. . . About Kotta, I think that if he wants to marry, and 
the girl is presentable and not without means, he could 
perhaps improve himself, but we must point out to him 
that he is young and might rue the day. As far as the 
factory is concerned, I think it would be almost better 
if he had a wife. 
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Kotta executed a number of portraits of contemporary 
Royalty, but his relations with the factory were not entirely 
happy. He left, finally, in 1783 and went to Volkstedt as 
Court Painter. (Fig. IV). 

The Limbach factory was founded by Gotthelf Greiner 
who was also responsible for factories at Groszbreitenbach 
and Ilmenau. 

Gotthelf was the father of five sons, all of whom were more 
or less prominent in the manufacture of porcelain in 
Thuringia. We can, therefore, regard him as the father of 
the industry in addition. He was born at Alsbach, the son 
of a glass-maker, and spent his early youth in Limbach. He 
followed his father’s trade and in 1762 extended his interests 
to porcelain. His first essays in this direction were in com- 
pany with Hamman in a factory at Katzhiitte, later trans- 
ferred to Wallendorf. 

Greiner left Wallendorf in 1772 and obtained a concession 
to manufacture porcelain at Limbach. This factory later 
became a flourishing concern which, on his death in 1797, 
became Gotthelf Greiner Sdhne. 

In quality Limbach porcelain falls somewhat short of the 
best of the Thuringian factories. The early mark of the 
crossed L’s was deliberately drawn to imitate the crossed 
swords of Meissen, and the later clover-leaf mark was 
adopted in 1787 after vigorous protests from that factory. 
Porcelain thus marked was also made at Groszbreitenbach 
later mentioned. 

Landscapes and ruins, often sketchily painted in purple 
monochrome, were popular until 1790, and figures were 
probably the most important side of the production. 

Although provincial and unsophisticated in appearance, 
they have a character and charm of their own. Large heads 
are a distinctive feature. (Figs. V and VI). 

The factory at Ilmenau was founded by Christian Zacharias 
Grabner who received a concession from Karl August, Duke 
of Weimar, in 1777. He ran into financial difficulties almost 
at once, and tried to borrow money from the Duke, who 
refused to become involved. Grabner first tried to mortgage 
the factory, and, this being unsuccessful, left hurriedly for 
Russia, leaving the Duke to take over the factory. The Duke 
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Fig. VII. Asparagus Tureen. Gera, c. 1785. 
Antique Porcelain Co. 
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Fig. VIII. Cup and Saucer, the ground in imitation of grained 
wood, the panels in imitation of engravings. 
Signed Rihlig fecit. Gera, c. 1785. 
British Museum. 


tried to induce him to return, but he travelled on to Reval, 
and bombarded his patron with impolite replies to letters. 
Finally he brought a complaint in the Courts against the 
Weimar Court, and lost his case. 

Goethe was a friend to Karl August and held the position 
of Geheimrat (Privy Councillor) as well as being President 
of the Chamber of Finance. In this latter capacity he secured 
the lease of the factory for Gotthelf Greiner in 1786. 

Greiner relinquished it in 1792 because the Court wanted 
to increase his rent. His place was taken by Christian Nonne 
who ran it from Volkstedt, and, in 1808, purchased it out- 
right. 

The quality of the porcelain was poor. Goethe wrote in 
a letter: “ ... the porcelain is bad, worse than any in the 
neighbourhood, and even more expensive.” 

Later, both body and glaze we1~ much improved by Franz 
Josef Weber, an arcanist of long practical experience at 
Ludwigsburg, Frankenthal, Kelsterbach, and Hochst. 

Figures were made until 1786, but this side of the factory’s 
work seems to have been discontinued under Greiner. Under 
Nonne, Wedgwood’s blue jasper was freely imitated. Little 
porcelain made before 1800 survives in an identifiable form. 

A factory at Gera was founded by two faience workers, 
Ehwaldt and Gottbrecht, but they do not appear to have been 
able to make porcelain on a commercial scale. In 1780 
Johann Georg Wilhelm Greiner and Johann Andreas Greiner 
asked permission to buy this factory from its founders, and 
upon agreeing to pay a rental of between 30 and 80 thalers 
according to the success of the factory, they were given a 
concession for four years to run from April 1st, 1780. 

At first these negotiations were necessarily secret because 
the Greiners were still under contract to Volkstedt. Finally, 
after some bickering, it was arranged that the Volkstedt 
administration should have a half interest. This agreement 
was allowed to lapse in 1782, and the Greiners continued 
alone. 

Johann Georg Wilhelm Greiner died in 1792, and the 
harmony existing in the family was abruptly broken by an 
attempt by Johann Andreas to annex the factory for himself. 
The latter died in 1799, and the directorate was then his 
widow and children, and a certain Leutnant von Richnitz 
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Fig. IX. Plate, with painted figures. Gera, c. 1785. 
Antique Porcelain Co. 


who represented the widow and daughter of J. G. W. 
Greiner. The ladies were referred to, somewhat ungallantly, 
as die Greiner’schen Relikten—the Greiner relics. 

Throughout this period great difficulty was experienced 
producing a satisfactory body and glaze. Meissen was much 
copied, and its mark added freely. Views of Gera and a 
painted imitation of grained wood (Fig. VIII)—decor bois— 
are both to be found. A remarkable asparagus tureen is 
shown in Fig. VII. 

Groszbreitenbach was founded by Major Anton Friedrich 
Wilhelm Ernst von Hopfgarten whose portrait was modelled 
by Franz Kotta during the course of a short stay at this 
factory. Hopfgarten obtained a concession in 1777, and 
subsequently sold the factory to Gotthelf Greiner, so it can 
be regarded as a branch of Limbach. The same marks were 
used. 

Three of the Greiners founded a factory at Rauenstein with 
the approval of the Duke Georg von Sachsen-Meiningen in 
1787. The porcelain was poor in quality, and much of it 
was in imitation of Meissen. Specimens are scarce. 

Much XVIIIth century Thuringian porcelain still exists. 
Some of it is probably improperly attributed because of a 
lack of information in English. This, at least, has been my 
experience. Although it has manufacturing defects which 
must be accepted, it also has much provincial charm, and 


offers an excellent opportunity for the less affluent lover of 
porcelain to make a worth-while collection of genuine interest 
to the student. 

Of the factories mentioned, the work of Volkstedt, Lim- 
bach, Gotha, Kloster-Veilsdorf, and Gera is comparatively 
common, that of Ilmenau is unusual, Groszbreitenbach can 
hardly be separated from Limbach, and that of Wallendorf 
and Rauenstein is extremely rare. The names are given in 
the order of frequency in which I, myself, have seen specimens 
for sale. 

The work of Kloster-Veilsdorf exceeds the rest in quality 
and artistry, and for this reason the factory probably deserves 
pride of place, although both Volkstedt and Limbach pro- 
duced some extremely competent figure work. 

Figures are usually the easiest things to recognize as com- 
ing from the Thiiringerwald. Service ware, unmarked, is 
less easy. Much of it suffers from such defects as greyish 
paste, black spots in the glaze, warping, and firecracks, which 
would have caused the larger factories to reject it as unfit 
for sale. But what would have been a distinct cause for 
rejection in the work of one of the greater factories, is a 
matter of small moment in porcelain from Thuringia. Such 
things matter little to the collector and student of porcelain, 
who knows them to be inseparable from experimental pro- 
duction at any of the XVIIIth century factories. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 2) 

ness and professionalism and he is able to convey the im- 
pression that he is interested in his subject as well as in his 
paint. James Taylor is an artist who should receive much 
more recognition than he has yet done, even though his 
reputation is steadily growing. He, too, evidently does not rely 
on “pictorial extravagance” nor any other quality than quiet 
beauty and its rendering by good craftsmanship. 

If James Taylor cultivates an English understatement, F. 
Priking, who is showing at Tooth’s Galleries, betrays his 
Germanic origin in stolidity and over-emphasis fundamentally 
Gothic. His heavy dark outlines and rich colours are some- 
times satisfactory when his subject is one of boats or 
buildings ; they are too oppressive when he paints flowers 
or nature. A shut-in, oppressive and sombre mood pervades 
the whole exhibition. In France, where he has become 
naturalised, he has achieved the sureness and professionalism 
which enables him to make a picture out of oil-lamps and 
bottles and those stiff flower forms dear to the heart of the 
Parisian artist. Alas, his flowers look like those immortelles 
which are only immortal because they have stiffened in 
death ; his trees as though they had suffered pollarding by 
some unenlightened municipality. Priking, however, is able 
to escape the deadening effect of studio north light when he 
gets among boats and barges and buildings ; so much of the 
rest is German grammar with a French accent. 


AMONG THE OLD MASTERS 


Two notable exhibitions of Old Master drawings bring 
us back to contact with life. One is at Colnaghi’s and begins 
with two more of the precious works from the now famous 
album of Fra Bartolommeo and comes up to (or should one 
confess down to?) the XIXth century. A lovely Watteau 
“Young Man at a Buffet” thrilled me most, partly because I 
am not usually excited by Watteau’s drawings which worry 
me with their flicks of dark accent. This one, however, is 
full of life and charm. The other exhibition of drawings is 
at Knoedler’s new galleries in St. James’s Street. Here also 
there is a Watteau drawing and one of the Bartolommeo Tree 
Studies ; but the XIXth century French works outnumber 
the earlier masters. Five by Guys, five by Toulouse Lautrec 
and five Boudin beach scenes ; an important Renoir “Nude 
study of Bather” and two Cezannes are among them. Two 
drawings by Ingres—one sketchy of that recurring subject 
of his, “Roger délivrant Angélique”, one perfectly finished, 
“Portrait of la Comtesse de Ségur-Lamoignon”—will appeal 
to his admirers. The delight of Old Master drawings is that 
the balance is so delicately poised between nature and art, 
especially when they are studies for subsequent pictures. 

One more word of pleasure in the company of the Old 
Masters: at Paul Larsen’s there is a most lively and beautiful 
“Head of a Boy” by that interesting painter, Godfried 
Schalcken, pupil of Hoogstraaten and Dou and creator of 
“Candlelights”. This little picture is glowing and alive as 
we would expect, for Schalcken was at his best with children. 
There are a number of other works with almost primitive 
charm in the gallery: Van Kessel’s naive “Concert of Birds”, 
Jacob Savery’s “Paradise” with its so varied animals, and a 
magnificent “Still Life” by Pieter Steenwyck. 


NOTES AND EVENTS 


Two important official exhibitions will be in progress from 
the beginning of July. One is of Art Treasures from Japan at 
the V. and A., a four-thousand years survey ; the other is 
the almost legendary collection of Old Masters belonging to 
Sir J. B. Robinson, Bt., which have been hidden (save for one 


brief appearance at Christie’s) for half a century. Now be- 
fore their departure to the National Gallery of South Africa, 
Princess Labia is loaning them for exhibition in the Diploma 
Gallery of the Royal Academy. These exhibitions will be 
dealt with next month. 

The summer Exhibition of Old Masters at Frank T. Sabin 
Galleries at Park House, Rutland Gate, has a number of 
very important works, not least that “Adoration of the Magi” 
which was exhibited at the Flemish Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy in 1953 as Mabuse and is now given by some 
experts to an unknown Master of 1518. 


JAPANESE NETSUKE 

(Continued from page 7) 
netsuke showing signs of extensive wear, and the long cord- 
hole (himatoshi) which passes from the centre of the back 
down the inside of the sleeve, is original. 
No. 26. This large group, though unsigned, is almost 
certainly the work of Miwa 1st, who carved long figures 
like this with rather large feet. It depicts a well known 
subject, namely, two Islanders, who can be identified by 
their curly hair and foreign appearance. These islanders 
were greatly despised by the Japanese, who considered them 
of low intelligence and incapable of doing anything more 
skilled than fishing. The writer has a rare netsuke with a 
somewhat sarcastic interpretation, which shows Ashinaga and 
Tenaga seated reading a book, and one has the distinct feel- 
ing that the carver is saying scornfully “as if they could!” 
However, the oddly assorted pair must have been deemed 
capable of co-operation at least, for they are invariably 
depicted as Tenaga the long-armed, being supported by 
Ashinaga the long-legged ; and they obviously made a 
successful fishing team as they are usually shown holding a 
fish or an octopus. The piece illustrated came from the 
Guest Collection. 
No. 27. This is another Islander, also with long hair, and 
showing a queer expression on his face to indicate his outland- 
ishness. He is a thin dejected figure, and looks like a living 
skeleton from Belsen. By his side he holds a drum. This 
netsuke is remarkable for its harrowing realism ; note the 
long stringy neck with the ‘saltcellers’ and prominent collar- 
bones, the sunken chest, the small pot belly and the spindly 
legs. This piece was in the Raphael and later in the Guest 
Collection. 

(To be continued) 


GAVARNI 
(Continued from page 11) 

He died in 1866, utterly tired and indifferent at last. Al- 
ready two years before his death the de Goncourts found 
him in a miserable state of mind. The man who once 
clothed himself so fastidiously now refused to take the slight- 
est care of his appearance. And stiff collars, he protested, 
hurt his neck. He had grown to hate society, but was still 
able to talk wittily when he chose. Discussing a painting 
by Prud’hon with his friends he declared that the remarkable 
quality about it “was the clarity of the expression and the 
obscurity of the thought”. 

His last years were made uncomfortable in many ways. 
His health failed him. There were money troubles. A rail- 
way was built through a part of his Auteuil property. There 
were wrangles with the Government who finally paid him a 
quite inadequate sum in compensation. He was trying to 
arrange for the purchase of another house when death found 
him, aged sixty-two. “With”, in the words of his biograph- 
ers, “neither body, nor senses, nor stomach—none whatever 
of the appetites and the needs to which humanity is subject”. 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED 


OME five years ago, when engaged in research on 

Lowestoft porcelain, I came across a reference to a 

“Lowestoft Pattern Book” preserved in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 

In common with other collectors of Lowestoft, I quickly 
came to the conclusion that this so-called “Lowestoft Pattern 
Book” had little or no connection with that factory. As my 
interests are a little wider than those of most specialising 
collectors I asked for certain photographs to be taken, show- 
ing the key pages of this book, in the hope that it may be 
possible to trace the factory that did in fact use these designs. 

This task has proved more difficult than anticipated and I 
am therefore bringing the existence of this book to the notice 
of a wider public, in the hope that some student or collector 
might, by the comparison of the border motifs, etc., be able 
to throw light on the provenance of the book. 

The supposed connection with the Lowestoft factory is 
based on the following inscription which appears in the front 
of this volume—“My dear Brother. / I have sent you at 
last / the Lowestoft Pottery Volume / you have so often 
coveted.” This is signed C. H. Turner, and dated 1830. 
The subsequent history of the volume is that it was listed in 
a catalogue issued in 1895 by E. Parsons, Fine Art Book and 
Print Sellers, of Brompton Road. It was afterwards included 
in a sale held by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson on June 18th, 
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PATTERN BOOK 


By GEOFFREY A. GODDEN 


1909, where it was purchased by Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, who 
bequeathed it (with his fine ceramic collection) to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in 1928. 

The volume comprises 58 water colour drawings, of dif- 
ferent sizes, which have apparently been cut from the original 
pattern book and remounted in the present volume. I have 
chosen to illustrate mainly the sheets bearing border motifs 
as these seem to offer more opportunities for identification 
and comparison than the floral sprays which represent the 
majority of the drawings. 

One page has the initials “ T.S.” near the top edge. There 
are also other notes and inscriptions, e.g. “The Block, Opeak 
Green / all the rest Gold”, “Spots in heart and tracing on 
blue to be black, all other black to be gold”, “Black to be 
gold on the — — — ”. Neither the original drawings or 
the later mounting sheets bear watermarks. 

The inscription from C. H. Turner, to his brother points 
to the fact that the drawings were made some time before 
1830. It is also reasonable to presume that the factory (or 
decorating establishment) had closed down by this date. The 
directions, quoted above, point to an English, rather than the 
continental origin, which some of the border motifs might 
suggest. 

[All illustrations reproduced by kind permission of the 
Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. | 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED PATTERN BOOK 


Figs. I-VI. Border designs and floral sprays from the so-called 
‘Lowestoft Pattern Book’. Watercolours, before 1830. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


AN EXHIBITION 

The Wisbech Society, whose laudable object is “To help in 
every way the cultural life of the town’, recently held an exhibi- 
tion of English Pottery and Porcelain. It took place at Peckover 
House, a property of the National Trust, built in the early 
XVIIIth century and a pleasant setting for such a display. 
Exhibitors included many local residents, and others from as 
far away as Plymouth, Exeter and Dorking. Several pieces 
were loaned by the National Trust and came from Fenton 
House, Hampstead, where the late Lady Binning’s fine collec- 
tion provided about a dozen important specimens. 

Publicity was not a strong point on the part of the organisers, 
and APOLLO was unable to inform its readers of the exhibition 
before it took place in May. However, a catalogue was prepared, 
and copies may be obtained still, price 1/- plus postage from: 
S. A. Whitteridge, Esq., 29 Old Market, Wisbech, Cambs. 
In the 16 pages are described briefly 369 items that comprised 
the exhibition, there is a list of those who sent their pieces for 
showing, and the cover bears an illustration of a striking Leeds 
pottery figure of a horse standing no less than sixteen inches in 
height. 

TO JOIN BROKEN POTS 

A recent note in APOLLO about epoxy resins for mending 
broken china has evoked correspondence from several readers in 
different parts of the world. While modern science is to be 
thanked for this new adhesive, generally admitted to be an im- 
provement on the old, there are still die-hards who prefer 
methods and materials that have been proved at length in the 
past and for which their makers and users claim infallibility. 

Our ancestors were much concerned about the subject, and 
many recipes for cements were printed in XVIIIth and XIXth 
century books. One that appeared in John Barrow’s Diction- 
arium Polygraphicum, published in 1735, must surely have 
contained the most unusual ingredients of any; although as to 
whether it was effective or not we must take the author’s word, 
for it is unlikely that it is still in use. The recipe was: 

“Quench unslak’d lime with wine, and pound it to a fine 
powder; mix with it figs and swine’s grease, and afterwards 
work them well together. This will join broken pots or 
anything together”. 


LONDON CHINA DEALERS—III 

The final portion of the list of potters, china dealers and 
allied traders and craftsmen, taken from the pages of The New 
Complete Guide to . . . The City of London, published in 
1783, is printed below. The first two sections of the list ap- 
peared in APOLLO in May and June. 


PEACOCK, Thomas glassmanand 15, Borough 
potter 

POOL and Kelwig pot and 24, Whitechapel 
glass-seller 

PRICE, Joseph potseller 97, Rosemary Lane 


PYEFINCH, Elizabeth china warehouse 30, Bucklersbury 


ROBERTS, John chinaraan 117, Holborn 
SELLERS & Bacon potscllers 19, Garlick hill 
SHAW, Wm. pec seller 166, Aldersgate street 
SMITH, JAMES chinaman 55, Strand 
STRAPHAN, Wm. potter 62, Upper Thames 
street 
SWABEY, Sam. Esq. potter Vauxhall 
TAYLOR, James pot-seller Bankside, Southwark 
TAYLOR, John china and 18, Cannon street 
glass seller 
TIDESWELL, Thomas china man 121, Shoreditch 
TIDMARSH, John potter Bankside, Southwark 
TURNER & Abbot potsellers 82, Fleet street 
WALKER, Wm. & Co. potsellers Brooke’s Wharf 
WEDGWOOD, Josiah Staffordshire Greek street 
warehouse 
WILKINSON, Thomas potter 258, Wapping New 
stairs 
WILLIAMS, Thomas chinaman St. James’s street 
WOOD, Henry chinaman Bridge street, 
Westminster 
WOODS, Henry chinaman 35. Poultry 


The most remarkable name in this list is that of Samuel 
Swabey, potter, of Vauxhall, whose name is followed by the 
abbreviated title of Esquire. He may have been a Justice of the 
Peace, or have held some other office entitling him to be so 
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QUERY. A request has been received for identification of the 
factory that made this pot-pourri vase. Can any reader help ? 


designated. In that case, local records should contain some 
information about him, but he is not yet distinguished in the 
annals of ceramics and, apart from Directory entries, his name 
is unknown and none of his work has been identified. 

It can be learned from a perusal of the complete list that 
china dealers were to be found in most parts of the London of 
1783, and that, as today, they congregated in groups. The City, 
which was yet the centre of retail trading, held the larger pro- 
portion, with concentrations about St. Paul’s Cathedral (in the 
Churchyard), Fleet Street, Cheapside and Bishopsgate. More 
were to be found in Aldgate and Wapping, and across the 
Thames in Southwark; both in the Borough and on Bankside. 

In the fashionable western area of the capital, the most 
eminent name was that of Fogg of New Bond Street, while 
Thomas Williams of St. James’s Street vied with Thomas 
Morgan (nearby, in Duke Street) in advertising extensive col- 
lections of the latest wares in contemporary newspapers. Farther 
to the north, Oxford Street could boast three dealers, of whom 
the best known was Mortlock. The business had been founded 
in 1746 by John Mortlock, and the large premises may be re- 
membered by many readers as standing to the west of Orchard 
Street. They were demolished in the early thirties for the 
building of a “chain store”, and the association of nearly two 
centuries was terminated. 

EAST MEETS WEST 

The Far Eastern point-of-view is not always in accord with 
that of the Western Hemisphere; a fact that has been recognised 
for many centuries, and that has made trading with the Orient 
extremely difficult from time to time and a matter of impossi- 
bility prior to the XVIth century. Occasionally, evidence is 
brought to light tending to show that the disparity in view- 
points was not so wide as seemed to be the case, and that the 
Oriental not only could see eye to eye with the “Christian Devil” 
but was sometimes far ahead of him in outlook. A Chinese 
porcelain box of the K’ang Hsi period (1662-1722), formerly in 
the Rutherston collection and sold recently in London by auction, 
bore a footnote to the catalogue description illustrative of the 
point, and anticipating the Welfare State outlook. The note 
mentioned that an inscription on the piece of china might be 
interpreted to read: “An official position with a salary is a 
high ideal’. 
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Les SOIREES DE PARIS AT THE GALERIE KNOEDLER 


HE Galerie Knoedler’s first exhibition in its newly- 
opened Paris gallery is a tribute to a magazine, Les 
Soirées de Paris and its guiding spirit, Guillaume Apollinaire. 
The magazine was originally founded by André Billy in an 
effort to cheer up Apollinaire who was very depressed after 
his brief prison term (as a result of his alleged theft of some 
statuettes from the Louvre). The title was deliberately 
chosen to put people on the wrong scent, and no magazine 
was ever less what its title proclaimed than Les Soirées de 
Paris. Far from being a mondaine affair, it was a very 
serious attempt to support those painters, then unknown, 
now world-famous, whom Apollinaire considered to be great. 
In his very first article, Du sujet dans la peinture moderne 
he boldly stated that “verisimilitude is no longer of any 
importance, the subject hardly counts any more: we are on 
the way towards pure painting”. In a subsequent number 
he published a series of letters by Cézanne on painting. At 
that time Apollinaire was part of the Montmartre group, 
which included Picasso, Derain, and Braque. He was equally 
friendly with Gertrude and Leo Stein, Gleizes, Léger, Picabia, 
Metzinger, and Delaunay. The magazine took on new life 
when, in March of 1913 Apollinaire actually took over the 
editing of it from André Billy. He devoted a special number 
to the memory of the Douanier Rousseau, and published 
articles on Braque, Matisse, Archipenko, and others. He 
launched new talents such as Chirico, Larionov and Gont- 
charova. Right up until the war, Les Soirées de Paris con- 
tinued to defend the most advanced ideas and it exercised 
a considerable influence on the evolution of taste in our time. 
The exhibition masterfully evokes those heroic days of 
modern art. The Galerie Knoedler has gathered together 
some very beautiful paintings by Picasso (including the Por- 
trait of Wilhelm Uhde and the Femme Assise) and some 
Picasso collages which have rarely been exhibited ; important 
works by Braque (Aria de Bach (Fig. II), La Table a Pipe 
and Nu 1907-1908); La Palme by Matisse, lent by the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York; paintings by Léger, 
Delaunay, Chirico, as well as works by some lesser known 
artists such as Survage and Larionov. That great and under- 


Fig. I. Music. Rien que la Pierre, 1957. 
Galerie de France. 


NOTES FROM PARIS AND LONDON 


By JEAN YVES MOCK 


Fig. II. Braque. Aria de Bach, 1914. Papier collé. 
63 x 50 cms. 
Exhibited at Knoedler’s, Paris. 


rated sculptor, Archipenko, is represented by a beautiful 
sculpture in cement, L’Espagnole. Furthermore, many 
documents, souvenirs, manuscripts, photographs, African 
sculptures, etc., help to re-create the atmosphere of Les 
Soirées de Paris and its influential editor, to whom con- 
temporary painting owes so much. 


MUSIC AT THE GALERIE DE FRANCE 


Neither freshness of vision, subtlety, nor métier are lacking 
in Music’s paintings (Fig. I). They are impregnated with a 
sentimental nostalgia like certain memories from which one 
has become detached, but to which one remains nevertheless 
devoted. Dalmatian landscapes, arid earth, the sun on rocks, 
trees in the autumn—all suggest to Music motifs for his 
delicate and well-constructed compositions. His canvases are 
harmonious as well as moving. Nevertheless their power is 
limited ; they represent the prettiest that contemporary art 
can offer on the lines of abstract figuration. 


LAPICQUE AT THE GALERIE VILLAND-GALANIS 

Lapicque’s paintings (Fig. III) are figurative. His 
écriture grows more and more supple, more and more spon- 
taneous, free, and clear; his drawing is generous and 
distinct ; his colours are gay, fresh, full of joviality and 
bonhomie, sometimes violent, but always full of life. His 
feeling for colour is sure and elliptic, and he draws with 
his brush, giving an impression of masterful virtuosity. The 
landscapes of Brittany and Italy exhibited at the Galerie 
Villand-Galanis have a bucolic warmth which recalls, al- 
though it does not resemble, certain works of Dufy. Both 
Dufy and Lapicque give the same importance to light and 
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APOLLO 


Fig. III. Laprcque. La Baie de Paimpol, 1957. 81 x 100 cms. 
Gallerie Villand-Galanis. 


to the arabesque ; both have the same sympathy for apparent 
improvisation. Lapicque’s work is largely decorative, but 
because he is not over-ambitious his work remains charming 
and full of fantaisie. 


JEAN-JACQUES MORVAN AT THE GALERIE BELLECHASSE 


The ensemble of gouaches and oils exhibited at the Galerie 
Bellechasse has been inspired by the ports and the skies of 
Brittany, Morvan’s native province. Morvan is sensitive to 
the great luminosity of the summer sun, and to the thousand 
variations it produces on the sea. His works are figurative: 
his patches of colour seem abstract, but they generally turn 
out to represent a boat or a house. Morvan seems to want 
to have it both ways. Unfortunately, such attempts are 
doomed to failure. 


SOUVERBIE AT THE GALERIE DE CHAUDUN 


The recent works of Souverbie, exhibited at the Galerie 
de Chaudun, are extremely indicative of the modest place 
he holds in contemporary art. In his youth he had been 
linked with the Cubists by natural affinity ; less for their 
abstraction, however, than for their simplification. His com- 
positions are freely ordered, but he has developed without 
deepening. He seems to be particularly influenced by some 
elements in Braque, and above all by his Canephores. 
Souverbie’s Baigneuses shows his sense of architectural 
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Fig. IV. Zack. Composition, 1958. 
Drian Gallery. 
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Fig. V. BARBARA HEPWORTH. Icon, 1957. Mahogany. 
Height 18 ins. 
Gimpel Fils. 


dimension. They could be the point of departure for a 
series of large and decorative frescoes: they are without 
great invention, but the treatment is forceful and simple 
and is informed by an innate sense of composition. 


LEON ZACK AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 


Leon Zack was born at Nijny-Novgorod, Russia, in 1892, 
and was educated at the University of Moscow. He had 
his first exhibition at the age of fifteen. In 1920, he left 
Russia, and after two years in Florence and one year in 
Berlin, he arrived in Paris. Since 1938 he has been a 
French citizen. 

Zack’s life is in many ways typical of the XXth century 
emigrés who came to Paris and stayed on. The evolution 
of his style followed that of contemporary painting towards 
the non-figurative. That is why his work seems familiar even 
to one who has never seen it before, and that is also why 
it has slowly but surely triumphed over difficulties. It 
neither offers nor promises any great surprises, but it corres- 
ponds to the plumbing of a pictorial language, the slow 
elimination of colours, the exploration of nuances. His 
palette is restricted to greys, violets, and ochres, which are 
perhaps too weak and too poor in visual and poetic capacity. 
Parallel to this, we see a purification of forms which pro- 
gressively have been purged of all figurative reminiscences. 
Zack’s 1947 exhibition of gouaches at the Redfern Gallery 
will be recalled by many: that show was an expression of 
his transition to non-figurative art. The paintings exhibited 
at the Drian gallery are all recent and all non-figurative. 
As a whole, they give an impression of great refinement and 
meditation. His most recent canvases (Fig. IV) possess a 
kind of liberty which seems to announce an elegiac phase 
where application has given way to restrained emotion. 
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Fig. VI. KERMADEC. Littoral 51, 1952. 70x 100 cms. 


Mayor Gallery. 


BARBARA HEPWORTH AT GIMPEL FILS 

There are some artists of whom one feels that it is a little 
late still to talk about them, either because they are particu- 
larly well-known, or because they belong to a period which 
seems dated, or because their work is simply too familiar, 
and we no longer react. Such artists drive the critic to 
despair, and Barbara Hepworth is of their company. She 
is an honest sculptor, and her sober works are not without 
a certain grandeur which in part proceeds from the fact 
that Barbara Hepworth has seldom wavered from the aesthetic 
position she took up many years ago. Because of this single- 
mindedness and because of a kind of interior aridity which 
almost approaches sterility, her work remains distant—ex- 
cessively bound to aesthetic problems which today seem 
either uninteresting or resolved. Her most recent works ex- 
hibited at the Gimpel Gallery include several pieces typical 
of her lucid, cold, and hieratic oeuvre (Fig. V). Her 
Cantate Domino, on the other hand, seems to mark a new 
and welcome departure, and is most striking. 


KERMADEC AT THE MAYOR GALLERY 


Kermadec’s is one of the most personal oeuvres of con- 
temporary painting. The reveries, the visual recollections 
that one can glimpse in his paintings have great evocative 
charm. His drawing is alert, and his composition is always 
rapid, sure, and rhythmical. His original style unites reality 
with geometry, drawing with fresh, incomparably limpid 
squares of colour. His palette is restrained, but the colours 
he does use are bright and full of a lyric and dynamic 
exaltation: a few reds, some oranges and dark greens, laid 
on in little plaques on a canvas either white or lightly tinted. 
His line connects the triangle and the colour squares not in 
order to create a static composition, but to evoke a dance, a 
kind of twisting movement, where nothing seems fixed, and 


where visual joy is sovereign, mysterious, and impossible 
to analyse (Fig. VI). 


DENNIS HAWKINS AND CHOW YING WHA 
AT THE NEW VISION CENTRE 


The paintings of Dennis Hawkins are sensitive and aware ; 
their refinement of nuance suggests a refreshing, balanced, 
and limitless space, and his range of soft colours is sensuous 
and well-graduated.. These five-finger exercises are inter- 
esting and promising, but they must be transcended. 

Chow Ying Wha has adapted an oriental sensibility to a 
kind of painting which is typically occidental. This con- 


PARIS AND LONDON 


Fig. VII. Arva. Image Piquée, 1957. 36 x 24 ins. 
Waddington Galleries. 


frontation produces paintings with all the seriousness, serenity, 
and discretion of Chinese poetry. His fine calligraphy over 
a monochromatic background is most attractive, if strongly 
derivative. 


ALVA AT THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


Alva was born in Berlin in 1901. After studying music 
at the Berlin Conservatory, he decided to become a painter. 
He arrived in Paris in 1928, and six years later exhibited his 
first abstract compositions. In 1935 he came to London 
where he remained until 1955, and where he exhibited at 
the Leicester Galleries. His canvase: play on extremely re- 
fined colour harmonies over which he paints ideograms— 
now abstract, now figurative—expressed with a few brush 
strokes (Fig. VII). Within his limited palette, Alva’s 
handling of paint is sensitive and evocative. Because of his 
over adroit refinement of colour, he does not escape a decora- 
tive quality which the preciosity of his compositions and his 
rather superficial pictorial preoccupations only aggravates. 


GALLERY OF MODERN ART, SOUTHAMPTON 


This gallery, newly-opened at 46 Portland Terrace, South- 
ampton, which is run in association with Denis Bowen, has 
already held one successful show of graphic art, and during 
July will be exhibiting paintings by Univision 4, Newcastle, 
and by Pardaig Macmiadhachain. Future exhibitions are 
planned of works by artists in the southern area, including a 


group from Southampton University, as well as by others of 
international repute. 
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NEW YORK 


By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


BERNARD PERLIN. The Bar. 


Catherine Viviano Gallery. 


BERNARD PERLIN AT THE CATHERINE VIVIANO GALLERY 

Bernard Perlin is one of the painters whose style is based 
on original observation and the development of new idioms 
for representation. His exhibition at the Viviano Gallery 
was strikingly different from the work being exhibited at the 
Brussels Exposition where he is included in the group of 
younger painters being shown at the United States Pavilion. 
At the Exposition, Perlin’s work is in a style strongly influ- 
enced by Ben Shahn, the painter of social protest. Perlin’s 
assimilation of the idiom introduced by Shahn revealed 
genuine talent. He was never simply an imitator, he always 
worked with full understanding of the techniques he employed. 
In this early work, social comment was most often implicit. 
Minority groups and the poor were of concern to him in 
compositions in which line was emphasized. Although more 
realistic, like the expressionists, he created poignant patterns. 
His people were oddly shaped types with over-large heads, 
looking helpless. The new work differs in technique as well 
as subject matter. Loneliness seemed the new theme in the 
series of pictures at the Viviano Gallery. They are set in bars 
and nightclubs. In each painting the isolation of people in 
crowded places is shown. The peculiar colours of the lights 
behind the bar or around the juke box, and the smoke-filled 
denseness of a low-ceilinged, crowded cellar are skilfully 
represented. Line becomes less important as depth is made 
more important. In a few of the paintings there are couples 
clinging to one another as they respond to the cries of a 
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jazz band. The feeling of the futile quest for escape comes 
through even more powerfully in those which represent groups 
of men standing, glass in hand, as if they were waiting in 
vain for great things to happen (Fig. I). The men, young 
and old, short and tall, without any kind of expression, seem 
part of a nightmare illuminated by the strangely coloured 
light. The results, no matter how bizarre they may seem, 
are an accurate record of one phase of the New York scene. 
In this series Perlin has embarked on a new distinctive personal 
style, as original as it is powerful. 


EDWARD MELCARTH AT DURLACHER BROTHERS 


Edward Melcarth’s exhibition at Durlacher Brothers is evi- 
dence that a painter can be fresh and original although a 
traditionalist. Melcarth is influenced by the Venetian school ; 
Tintoretto and Tiepolo are brought to mind by his work, but 
the Venetian elements are combined with more modern 
observation of light, so that bright and lively compositions 
are achieved. The adolescent is the favoured subject of the 
paintings shown, and the locale seems divided between Rome 
and New York. No matter what the background, blue jeans 
are the costume employed. One of the most interesting paint- 
ings is a modern dress version of the Rape of the Sabine 
Women. The well-known story is transformed into a turbulent 
street brawl that, although more timely, is less clear and direct 
than eny of the popular XVIIth century representations. The 
older women and the babies are omitted in Melcarth’s version 
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Fig. II. Carved Wood Funerary Figure. French Equatorial 
Africa. XIXth century (?). 23 ins. high. 
Collection of Ffames Johnson Sweeney. 


which might have seemed better with another title. A most 
successful utilization of his style is apparent in the sketches 
for the ceiling decoration of the newly refurbished Lunt- 
Fontaine Theatre in New York. This is very successful 
latter-day Tiepolo, with sky made vibrant and bright through 
an almost Impressionist rendition of the blues. The mytho- 
logical figures, so rococo in spirit, are also impressionistically 
rendered. Melcarth is fascinating because of his ability to 
revive the spirit of an old style without resorting to clichés. 


JOHN B. BAILEY AT THE BODLEY GALLERY 

Working in a spirit related to Melcarth is John Bailey, an 
architect who has dedicated himself to fighting for the revival 
of a classical style. Bailey in his younger days was a modern, 
whose conversion to the classical has the zeal characteristic 
of a religious convert. The exhibition at the Bodley Gallery, 
the second for Bailey, consists of a series of very fine 
architectural drawings that are suggestions for improving New 
York in the New Roman Style. This style combines classical 
and baroque elements and the drawings contain some fabulous 
details. One major suggestion in the exhibition is for improv- 
ing Columbus Circle, the south-west corner of Central Park 
in New York, a place that might be compared with Marble 
Arch in London. Bailey’s suggestion called for the building 
of a circular structure a little like the Colosseum through 
which vehicular traffic would cross the area in tunnels under 
the structure, and vaulted arcades would contain avenues of 
shops. Rome of ancient times and the baroque period was 
reflected in the suggestions for decorative details. A suggestion 
of a return to the classical, while presenting great problems, 
seems to be heard more and more frequently in avant-garde 
circles and Bailey’s dreams might portend one reaction to the 
modern. 


AFRICAN ART AT THE MUSEUM OF PRIMITIVE ARTS 
The new Museum of Primitive Arts in New York has had 
its first loan exhibition this summer, “African Art from New 
York Private Collections”. The Museum, as its title implies, is 
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Fig. III. Silver Elephant. Dahomey. Before 1872. 
238 ins. long. 


Collection of Mr. and Mrs. René d’ Harnoncourt. 


devoted to the art of primitive peoples, emphasizing the artistic 
and aesthetic element rather than the more usual anthropological 
approach. The interest in African art for its visual appeal goes 
back to the beginning of the century when Picasso used 
African sculpture as a source of inspiration for some of the 
work he did just before he experimented with cubism. Col- 
lectors interested in the originality of the African approach 
have been growing in number ever since and what is most 
interesting is the fact that while some have chosen the primitive, 
or more particularly African art as their field of specialization, 
a number of people interested in modern expression have 
collected African art and exhibit it with modern paintings and 
sculpture. In African art what may at first glance appear to 
be inept is most often understood as planned distortion. Limbs 
and members are exaggerated to explain the function of a 
figure. The importance of observation in primitive sculpture 
is much too easily overlooked. The funerary figure illustrated 
(Fig. II), made in French Equatorial Africa has arms and 
legs that are quite short in relation to the torso, but their curves 
follow the natural lines convincingly. This figure is owned 
by an important collector of modern painting, the Director of 
the Guggenheim Museum in New York. The Director of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, Mr. René d’Harnon- 
court, is the owner of the small silver elephant illustrated 
(Fig. III). It was known to have been made before 1872. The 
stiff little legs and the extra-long trunk emphasize a type of 
stylization that varies from the funerary figure, but even here 
the body and the head reveal the studied simplification of a 
sophisticated craftsman. As is usual, the installation of the 
group of objects at the Museum gave the spectator a fine op- 
portunity to observe them in an atmosphere that emphasized 
their individual importance. 


FULLBRIGHT SCHOLARS IN THE FIELD OF HANDCRAFTS 
The Museum of Contemporary Crafts, with the aid of Mr. 
Edgar Kauffman, has assembled an exhibition of the work of 
American craftsmen who have studied in foreign countries on 
Fullbright scholarships. The exhibition was selected to show 
the best work produced by these craftsmen who have gone 
abroad to study and the results are quite interesting. The 
artists were in the main the new American type, people trained 
in universities to work in one of the handcrafts. Many of 
them were attracted to the field after having first studied 
sculpture or painting. Study in foreign countries gave them 
the opportunity to work with other craftsmen and to absorb 
new ideas and approaches. The Scandinavian countries, with 
their fine schools for crafts, probably offered the best oppor- 
tunity for these students, but study in India seemed to have 
the most striking affect. The level of the output of these 
craftsmen is high and it will be interesting to see how the 

foreign experience influences them in more mature work. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


PAUL GAUGUIN. Text by Robert 
Goldwater. 158 pp. 63 colour plates. 
Thames & Hudson. 6 gns. 


The justification of any picture book is 
in the choice and quality of its reproduc- 
tions, and of the many volumes on 
Gauguin this one is, by such standards, 
probably the best. Of the forty-eight 
colour plates of paintings no less than 
twenty-eight are of works in American 
collections, many of them relatively un- 
familiar. The other sixteen are devoted 
to woodcuts and water-colours. One does 
not think of Gauguin as a water-colourist 
and some of these are fascinating, notably 
a satanic portrait of Meyer de Haan 
(Nirvana), and a monumental study in 
pastel of a Tahitian woman. But the 
pages from Noa Noa are unworthy and 
might have been sacrificed, with the wood- 
cuts, for more paintings. There are fairly 
extensive notes, with relevant extracts 
from Gauguin’s writings. 

Mr. Goldwater’s introductory text is 
admirable on Gauguin’s artistic develop- 
ment and significance, but strikes an 
apologetic note on his life. Gauguin’s 
was, indeed, a highly unedifying character, 
but that does not detract from the nobility 
of his imagination, which opens in Mar- 
tinique, in Brittany, and in the South Seas, 
on a world that has not lost its mystery 
and its innocence. In the illustrations to 
this book, Tahitian pictures predominate, 
but enough earlier ones are included to 
give a reasonably comprehensive idea of 
Gauguin’s career. 

W. R. JEUDWINE. 


ANTONELLO DA MESSINA._ By 
STEFANO Bottari. George Rainbird. 
7 gns. 


For many years there was an attendant at 
the National Gallery who delighted in 
leading visitors up to Antonello’s “St. 
Jerome in his Study” and pointing out 
the two figures in a boat on the river 
flowing across the landscape. This is 
glimpsed from the window to the left of 
the picture and is in itself minute enough. 
In so doing he was unwittingly drawing 
attention to the problem that has occupied 
students of Antonello’s work and has im- 
plications far beyond it. It is a problem 
that helps to make Antonello one of the 
most fascinating and puzzling of Italian 
artists. 


Almost alone among his contemporaries 
he adopted a manner that in its rendering 
of detail recalls the Early Netherlandish 
painters, rather than anything in Italian art. 
It is here that the present volume is particu- 
larly useful for its details from pictures 
such as “The Crucifixion”, at Sibiu, in 
Rumania, or his Antwerp “Crucifixion” 
give us a rare insight into Antonello’s 
work. Yet Antonello was much more than 
a superb craftsman and acute observer. 
Indeed, his portraits betray a degree of 
psychological penetration and sympathy 
with few parallels, and, in the “Pieta” of 


the Museo Correr, he conceived a noble 
design and one of the most moving rend- 
erings of the subject. 

Nevertheless much about his work re- 
mains enigmatic and the documentary 
evidence is maddeningly scant. It is 
therefore not surprising that in the past 
extravagant claims have been made on his 
behalf ; it has for instance often been said 
that he introduced oil painting, as opposed 
to the use of tempera, into Italy and the 
story of his having made a trip to Flanders, 
despite the fact that it goes back to Vasari, 
is clearly apocryphal. 

An aspect of Antonello’s genius that 
there has in the past been a tendency to 
overlook is his feeling for design. For- 
tunately the best aspect of Bottari’s text 
is his emphasis upon this side of Anton- 
ello’s work. In fact, both the emotional 
impact and the clarity of Antonello’s paint- 
ing depend to a large extent upon design 
and the calculated determination of the 
view point. The obvious instance of the 
former is the Museo Correr “Pieta’”’, while 
the latter is demonstrated by pictures such 
as the “Ecce Homo” of Genoa and Pia- 
cenza and the Dresden “St. Sebastian”. 


TERENCE MULLALY. 


EPSTEIN. A Camera Study of the 
Sculptor at Work. By GEOFFREY 
IRELAND: Introduction by Laurie Lee, 
André Deutsch. 55s. 


THE arch-rebel of the British art world in 
his young days, now revered, knighted and 
overwhelmed with commissions. Epstein 
still continues to stagger the public with 
his vitality and the variety of his output 
A number of books have been published 
about him. The present one is mainly a 
photographic record of his most recent 
activity. Some of Geoffrey Ireland’s 
photographs are works of art in them- 
selves, like the two showing the artist before 
the block of stone surrounded by scaffold- 
ing on the new T.U.C. building (since 
completed and unveiled); but the graphic 
descriptions by Laurie Lee of the people 
Epstein has modelled tell more about them 
than the photo-montage reproduced on the 
dust-jacket. The book is handsome, 
though too large to be conveniently 
handled ; the size could only be justified 
if it were not possible to convey the de- 
sired effect on a smaller scale. Moreover, 
the close-ups, taken at the foundrv, of the 
aluminium “Christ in Majesty” for Llandaff 
Cathedral and of the bronze “Social Con- 
sciousness” for Philadelphia, splendid as 
they are. do not present the works in the 
perspective for which they were intended. 
Seen in the onen, avainst the sky, the 
tragedy of the Philadelphia group is even 
more moving and majestic than these 
photographs of details taken from odd 
angles would suggest. Jt is interesting to 
note how Epstein, who began to work in 
the age of Expressionism, has turned to a 
much more formal anproach, leaving no 
doubt that this group belongs to the age of 
Henry Moore. 


Among the most interesting plates are 
those showing the artist actually at work 
on the relief of fighting and romping boys 
for the Lewis Building, Liverpool. Here 
he has gone back to a theme loved by 
Donatello, but it shows the street life of 
today expressed in a nervous rhythm or 
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with the startling symmetry of the child 
in its pram in the central panel. Other 
plates show the sculptor in his home, 
glimpses of his studio, his tools, and the 
antiques he has collected. As Laurie Lee 
says: “He is a man of uncommon clay, 
far greater in stature than most. Work 
is his life, his works are life, and so will 
they surely live.” 
Mary CHAMOT. 


CHINESE ART. By WILLIAM WILLETTS 
A Pelican Publication in two volumes, 
7s. 6d. each. 


Mr. WILLIAM WILLETTS’ two volumes 
constitute one of the best comprehensive 
assessments of the Chinese character and 
the way of life that has appeared in the 
English language. It is impossible to in- 
dicate the vast wealth of information con- 
tained in these handy books, whose 750 


pages (with 64 pages of plates, tables, © 


maps, etc.) cover four thousand years of 
Chinese history. It can indeed truthfully 
be said that never was so vast a body of 
learning offered for so small a price. There 
seems to be no undue bias or emphasis any- 
where; a carefully balanced view has been 
preserved throughout its chapters, chapters 
which touch authoritatively and sufficient- 


* ly and adequately upon every important 


aspect of Chinese culture. Each separate 
and composite art-form is investigated 
from a background of prodigious scholar- 
ship, in the light of its origins and its 
contacts both in time and space. With 
remarkable insight and appreciation of 
significant social trends, Mr. Willetts fol- 
lows pretty closely the cyclical interpreta- 
tion, which the Chinese historians them- 
selves have adopted towards their country’s 
past. 


Each new Chinese dynasty opens with 
a burst of energy that has continued per- 
haps for a century or more. This results 
in a period of spectacular glory, to be 
succeeded by a slow fading out and decline; 
continuing until the cycle of these phases 
begins to repeat itself once again. The 
sequence of this process may be detected 
throughout the centuries, till we reach 
the Ch’ing (Manchu) dynasty, already in 
decline after the golden age initiated by 
the famous Emperors K’ang Hsi and 
Ch’ien Lung. Then followed an attempt 
to fight back against internal decay largely 
due to exploitation by an aggressive 
Europe. Native resentment at foreign in- 
terference (however well-intentioned) has 
naturally occasioned resistant elements to 
assert themselves in China. Their strong 


innate pride of race, and what they con- - 


ceive to be their superior Confucian 
philosophy of life, have rendered the 
Chinese, throughout their long history, 
peculiarly impatient and restive under the 
goad of foreign impulsion. How the im- 
pact of the various world-movements of 
our day will affect modern China remains 
obscure and uncertain ; and Mr. Willetts 
offers nothing to help us to formulate even 
a guess. He has perhaps wisely resisted 
prophecy, and kept strictly to his purpose 
of discussing only the art-forms resulting 
from, and expressive of, the Chinese 
philosophy of existence. It would seem 
that the issue rests between a rigid 
Confucianism and a flexible form of 
Communism. 


VicToR RIENAECKER. 
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»ICASSO ALBUM. By Eric MOSBACHER. 
Introduced by FERNANDA WITTGENS. 
André Deutsch Ltd. 63s. 

(HIS is a pleasant example of the slim, 

vell-printed, luxurious-looking quarto, 

nainly devoted to colour plates, which so 
requently bears the magnified signature 

f Picasso. It is a shade higher and wider 

ind even a little more handsome than the 

iverage specimen, but spurious 
aestheticism which governs the production 
of such books has deprived it of a decent 
minimum of documentation. The list of 
colour plates at the back which, with its 

vast margins, looks like a page from a 

millionaire’s privately printed book of free 

verse, gives titles and dates but not dimen- 
sions, and one has to comb through the In- 
troduction to find references to collections. 

Fernanda Wittgens, whose Introduction 
covers six pages of large, well-spaced print, 
manages to make her praise of the twenty 
colour plates read like an account of 

Picasso’s fifty years of phenomenal inven- 

tiveness, but she does it with a scarcely 
concealed distaste and a cold floweriness 
of style which is admirably suited to her 
absurd task: the uneasy alliance between 
rhetoric and extreme condensation pro- 
duces a kind of aggressive obscurity, and 
as far as I can make out, she considers 
Picasso to be the one and only synthetic 
cubist and appears to feel nothing but 
contempt for all the work done by him 
in the remarkable period between 1920 and 

1925, with the exception of one version of 

‘The Three Musicians’, painted in 1921, 

and the still life of 1924 which happens to 

to be one of the plates. But it is possible 
that the translation does not do her 
justice. 


The Netsuke of Japan 


illustrating History, Legends, 


Folklore & Customs 
with 249 photographs 


by EGERTON RYERSON 


THE LIBRARY SHELF 


Perhaps it will not be long now 
before a publisher of a picture book on 
Picasso hits on the idea of providing 
some useful information instead of a cur- 
sory ‘outline’ of questionable value. 
Meanwhile, the present book can be re- 
commended to collectors of Picasso plates. 
The colour does not look too improbable, 
and apart from the plate of our old friend 
the blue saucepan of 1945 and the three 
plates devoted to ‘Guernica’, the selection 
is off the beaten track. The book is an 
Italian production and includes some of 
the pictures from the Russian State Col- 
lection and the artist’s studio which were 
lent to the Milan exhibition held in 1953. 

ROBERT MELVILLE. 


THE METROPOLITAN, NEW YORK. 
Text by THEODORE ROUSSEAU, Jnr., 
Curator of Paintings. Harry N. 
Abrahams, Inc. Publishers, New York. 
Distributed by Oldbourne Press. 35s. 

IN our day and age few people need to be 

told that one of the greatest collections in 

the world of all aspects of art is to be 
found in the Metropolitan Museum. More 
like the Louvre than any museum in this 
country, it houses Egyptian, Greek and 

Roman artifacts, Near and Far Eastern 

art, mediaeval and post-mediaeval treasures, 

and not least a superb collection of paint- 
ings. To those who have not been for- 
tunate enough to have spent time in New 

York, and to those, perhaps, who have, 

this illustrated souvenir of some of the 

finest paintings in the Metropolitan 

Museum will be a token of pleasures to 

come or pleasures past. Very few of the 

greatest masters of Italian art are not 
present, and there is a representative selec- 


tion from most European schools. Among 
all the great names—Raphael, Titian, 
Veronese, Rubens, Rembrandt, Vermeer, 
Poussin, Boucher, David, El Greco, Goya, 
and so on, it is refreshing to find an 
enchanting painting by the American 
Bingham (1811-1879) showing fur traders 
descending the Missouri. 

Mr. Rousseau has written a lively, 
sensitive introduction to this great collec- 
tion, explaining how it came into being, 
how it developed, and how it stands today. 
The plates are inevitably only an approxi- 
mation of the masterpieces, those in colour 
merely echo in far remove the tone 
values of the originals, and those in 
monochrome are apt to be so reduced that 
only a thumb-nail reminder presents itself 
to the public. But the reminder is im- 
portant in that it serves to bring before a 
general public the magnificent sequence of 
paintings now established in New York. 
The extended captions to the illustrations 
not only suggest to the uninstructed what 
they should think when they are con- 
fronted by a great work of art but are 
informative on a higher level, and students 
of art will find something to interest them 
on almost every page. 

Students should note, at the same time, 
that one of the most sensational acquisi- 
tions made by the Metropolitan—the pur- 
chase of the Mérode altar-piece painted 
by the Maitre de Flémalle, one of the 
landmarks in early Flemish art—was made 
after this book was in page proof. In- 
visible for twenty-five years, its presence in 
New York makes the crossing of the 
Atlantic all the more necessary for any 
serious student of art. 

JoHN BECKWITH. 


Versailles 


and the Trianons 


Member of Council, Japan Society of London 


This authoritative book provides what has not been 
readily available before—knowledge of the fables, 
folklore and customs of old Japan essential to the 
identification, appreciation and enjoyment of the 
neisuke, as indeed it is of all forms of Japanese art. 

355. net 


6 Portugal St. ( a B E LL&) London, W.C.2 


Two lavishly illustrated volumes 
dealing with the life and work of 
the great Norwegian expressionist. 


Edvard 
Munch 


by 
ARVE MOEN 


BOOK 1 Age and Milieu 
BOOK 2 Woman and Eros 


“very handsomely produced" — 


Each volume measures 123” x 93” 
and contains many reproductions (15 
coloured). 75s. each. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


APOLLO | 


—a new book in the inimitable ‘Beaux Pays’’ Series—will be avail- 
able on 21 July. Once again an array of spectacularly beautiful 
heliogravure plates and an authoritative text are joined, delighting the 
eye and mind of all. Versailles, most sumptuous of royal retreats, 
its buildings and parks, are thus comprehensively depicted in what is 
claimed to be the finest volume available. 

Fully bound, with silk headbands, painted jacket; 250 pages, 184 plates, 
355, net. Published by Nicholas Kaye. From all good bookshops. 
A miniature of one of the plates: the chapel and the Gabriel 
Wing seen through the wrought iron work of the castle gates. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 


English Tapestry Panel representing Autumn. Woven by Thomas Poyntz, c. 1680. 
14 ft. 8 ins. wide by 8 ft. 2 ins. high. 


MONG the tapestry workshops established in London in the reign of Charles II was one conducted by Thomas Poyntz 

at Hatton Garden. The details regarding it are somewhat meagre and are limited to certain tapestries made during the 

last quarter of the century for which the bills have survived, and to a few signed pieces. In 1686, for example, three tapestries 

of the Months, of extremely fine quality, were made for the Queens bedroom at Windsor Castle, and another four, almost as 
expensive, in gold, silver, and silk, for the Queen’s great bedchamber in her new lodgings at Whitehall. 


The tapestry illustrated here belongs to a set of the Seasons formerly at Houghton Hall. It represents the three autumnal 
months (July, August, and September, as inscribed in the cartouche) and is remarkable for beauty of colour, with crisp 
technique in weaving (colour reproduction in W. G. Thompson, Tapestry Weaving in England, Fig. 39). Another tapestry 
from the set, depicting November and December, is signed by Thomas Poyntz (see Gobel, Part 3, Vol. II, fig. 144a). 


In the possession of Messrs. Arditti & Mayorcas. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 


PAOLO VERONESE. Madonna and Child with St. Anne. Pen and wash heightened with white on grey paper. 134x153 ins. 


HIS magnificent drawing is the finished modello for a painting, no longer extant, which was apparently executed by 
Veronese for his own house. It is one of a series of at least six in the same style, all numbered and all with an in- 
scription on the back, traditionally, but probably wrongly, supposed to be in Veronese’s own hand. This drawing is numbered 
‘5’, and the inscription (translated) is as follows: ‘Fifth Picture. I once painted this for my chamber; on one side of the 
picture is the Virgin Mary, sitting with a book in front of her, and she has her eyes raised, and one of her hands is on the 
book and the other on her breast ; and St. Anne was sitting by her sleeping soundly ; and over the entire picture there are 
angels around Jesus Christ, standing in various attitudes, and they have various things in their hands, and the most outstanding 
of these things are a phoenix, a pelican, a crown of stars, one of joys, one of thorns, one has a sun, another a moon; and 
strewn on the ground, olives, flowers, and fruits as if to show ‘we angels are your servants to govern the heavens and the 
earth, and always will be’. As it is written in the Holy Scriptures that the Virgin is reading and admiring the divine work 
and the secrets of Heaven.’ 

The series was first described by Ridolfi (Le Maraviglie del’Arte, 1648) as in the collection of Cristoforo and Francesco 
Muselli in Verona, and he mentions this drawing as well as those numbered 4 and 6. It will be observed that the description 
on the back differs in points of detail from the drawing (e.g. the Virgin’s hands), but it is reasonable to suppose that the 
inscription, if not actually written by Veronese, derives from him directly, and that it does in fact describe the painting 
mentioned rathe: than the drawing. The differences are such as one might expect to find between a painting and the 
modello for it, and it seems likely that the drawing was done for the painting rather after it, as the Tietzes imply (H. 
Tietze & E. Tietze-Conrat, The Drawings of the Venetian Painters in the XVth and XVIth Centuries, pp. 334/5). 

The drawing is included in an exhibition, open until 15th July, with other splendid drawings by Watteau, Fragonard, 
the Tiepolos, Ingres, and most of the major impressionists. 


In the possession of Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co., Ltd. 
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APOLLO 


A Pair of ‘Famille Rose’ Pheasants. Ch’ien Lung. Height 137 ins. 


BLACK AND WHITE photograph cannot do justice to the brilliance of these realistically modelled figures, on 
which the feathers at the backs of the necks, the wing tips, and the tails are enamelled in ‘famille rose’ colours, out- 
lined in gilt and black; the breasts and crests are coral coloured, and the cheeks pink, the eyes green, the beaks gilt, and 
the legs and claws yellow, with the scales outlined in red. The rockwork bases are splashed in white, pink, brown and green. 


Such figures are among the finest and most attractive Chinese products made for the European market in the XVIIIth 
century, and at that time were often mounted on ormolu. 


Christie’s Sale, 21st Fuly. 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


The following are among the more interesting sales to be held 
during July: — 

Curistie’s. July 4th. English and Continental Silver, including 
a fine Charles II tankard, 1674, an unusual George II mug by Edward 
Vincent, 1736, a suite of George IV dinner plates, with tureens, 
meat and entree dishes, a rare pair of Dutch three-light candelabra 
by Wijnand Warneke, Amsterdam 1779, and other good continental 
pieces. July 7th. Chinese Porcelain and Werks of Art, including 
a pair of steel grey little monkeys squatting and holding large spiders, 
and a late XVIIth century Chinese service painted in the European 
taste. July €th. Arms and Armour, including a magnificent Italian 
eorly XVIIth century flintlock fowling piece by Michele Lorenzoni 
of Florence, with the barrel by Nicholas Bis of Madrid, the walnut 
stock inlaid with silver wire filigree and finely embossed silver furni- 
ture. Juiy 9th. English and Continental Silver, including a George 
I coffee pot by Joseph Collier of Exeter, 1723, two pairs of rare 
George II terminal figure candlesticks, one by Frederick Kandler, 
1748, the other, similar, by John Wirgman, soup tureens by Butty 
and Herne and Paul Stcrr, and a small group of good Apostle 
spoons, including a Henry VIII St. Peter cf 1528, and a rare King’s 
Lynn St. John of about 1640. July 14th. English and Continental 
Porcelain, including a Meissen group of pug-dogs and ‘mops’, the 
property of H.R.H. the Duke of Winds<r, a fine Meissen group of 
Beltrame and Columbine by J. J. Kaendler, a pair of Chelsea groups 
of a boar and a leopard chased by hounds, a number of examples 
from the minor German factories, and the Marendaz collection of 
Swansea and Nantgarw. July 15th. Old and Modern Drawings, 
including four pen and ink wash sketches of peasants by Henrick 
Avercamp, two finished drawings cf ships by the elder Willem van 
de Velde, a classical landscape by Alexander Cozens, and examples 
by Richard Wilson, Luca Cambiaso, Palma Giovane, David Vincke- 
boons and others. Amcne the modern drawings is a preparatory 
tracing by Delacroix for his Seint Louis at the Battle of Taillebourg. 
The sale is completed by a fine collection of mezzotint engravings 
from the collection cf the late Sir John Agnew. July 18th. Fine 
Ancient and Modern Pictures, including a tecently discovered 
Adoration of the Shepherds by Pietro Testa, a Saint Jerome in a 
Landscape by Pierfrancesco Mola, an interesting picture of Saint 
Philippus possibly by Luis Tristan after a lost early painting by 
Velasquez, a portrait of Charles James Fox by Hoppner, a portrait of 
Edmund Burke by Northcote, two portraits by Gainsborough, a Bowl 
of Roses by Fantin Latour, a Cupids in a Rocky Landscape by Francois 
Boucher, and works by Dirk Hals, Paul Potter, Willem van de Velde. 
and Jan van Goyen. July 21st. Oriental Ceramics, and Works of 
Art, including a pair of ‘famille rose’ pheasants (illustrated opposite) 
a Ch'ien Lung ‘export’ vase enamelled with the Calais Gate after 
Hogarth, with ormolu mounts, and from the T'ang period a powerful 
stone carving of a horse and rider, July 24th. English and Con- 
tinental Furniture, Works of Art, and Tapestries, including a 
remarkably fine Queen Anne walnut bureau-cabinet of unusually small 


size (24 ins. wide), a Louis XV kingwood library table, a set of eight 
Louis XV painted fauteuils, a set of Italian appliqué hangings, a 
small Louis XV rosewood commode stamped E. Lapie, a Louis XV 
bureau plat with the same stamp, and a panel of Gobelins tapestry 
by James Neilson from the Portiéres des Dieux designed by Audran. 


SOTHEBY’S, July 7th and following day. The celebrated col- 
lection of botanical books with colour plates with some western and 
oriental manuscripts, the properiy of the Society of Herbalists, formed 
by their late Chairman Mrs, C. F. Leyel. July 8th. The well-known 
collection of Chinese porcelain, the property of E. C. Blake, Esq., 
including an important Ming blue and white Mei P’ing, a Fukien 
“blanc de chine’ figure of Kuan Yin, finely cnamelled Yung Cheng 
ruby-grcund bowl and a ruby-ground cup. July 9th. Impressionist 
and modern drawings, paintings and sculpture, including A Land- 
scape near Essoyes, 1905, a painting of roses, Still Life with Fish, and 
a portrait of a woman in a red dress by Pierre-Auguste Renoir, Effet 
de Printemps a Giverny by Claude Monet, Liserons et Capucines by 
Edouard Manet, Le Briquet by Jean Francois Millet, Aubervilliers by 
Maurice Utrillo, two landscapes by Chaim Soutine of Ceret and 
Cagnes, four Still-lifes by Henri Fantin-Latour, Nature More by 
Fernand Leger, Le Plat de Fruit by Henri Matisse, and fine examples 
by Boudin, Cézanne, Corot, Daubigny, Degas, Derain, Diaz, Dufy, 
Gauguin, Guys, Kokoschka, Modigliani, Rouault, Rousseau, Sickert, 
Vuillard 2nd Van Gogh ; also Sculpture by Epstein and Méaillol. 
July 11th. Fine oriental carpets, tapestries, clocks, crmolu, and 
English and Continental furniture, including a fine large Kashan 
carpet, an early XVIIIth century Brussels tapestry woven with an 
Allegory of Spring, two fine XVIIth century Brussels panels from a 
series of ‘Riding Lessons’, an attrictive set cf XVIIIth century Chinese 
painted wall-paper, an important English late XVIIIth century mar- 
quetry commode, and a rare satinwood mechanic:! writing and toilet 
table. July 14th. An important collection of early American, 
Mexican, Mayan, and Peruvian Pottery and Sculpture, the property 
of an American Educational Institution, also African, American, 
Oceanic, Asiatic works of art. July 15th. Oriental ivory carvings 
and works of art, also Japanese colour prints. July 16th. Old 
Master Paintings and Drawings, including three views of Amsterdam 
by Abraham Storck, a shipping scene by Van der Velde, and other 
good examples of the Dutch and Flemish Schcols. July 17th. English 
and Continental silver and plate, including a Charles I sweetmeat 
dish, 1635, a Queen Anne chocolate pot, 1709, pairs of George II 
table candlesticks by James Gould, 1745, and John Priest, 1751, 
George III entrée dishes and covers, and pieces by Hester Bateman ; 
also Dutch, German and Portuguese silver, July 18th. Glass paper- 
weights, oriental carpets, English and Continental furniture. 
July 22nd. Chinese pottery and porcelain, cloisonné and works of 
art, jades and hardstones, including ‘‘famille-rose’’, “famille-verte” and 
armorial porcelain, a K’ang Hsi biscuit figure of a mandarin, fine 
celadons, and a T'ang equestrian figure. July 23rd. Old Master, 
XVIIIth century and modern paintings and drawings, including five 
paintings by Cornelius Krieghoff. July 28th. Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman antiquities, and eastern works of art, including a rare 
Egyptian gold ringed necklace, fine Boétian terra-cotta figures, and 
a collection of Sumerian cuneiform tablets. 


Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


Specialities 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.| 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


DRIAN GALLERY 


7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.| 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


FORES LTD. 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| MAYfair 5319 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 
The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schoo!s 
Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 

Modern Masters 


Old Masters 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Gallery Specialities 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. | 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| al 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Pintings of Fantasy ) 
28 DAVIES STREET, and Sentiment 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1. WHltehall 8665 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


JOHN MANNING 
8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 TRAfalgar 2606 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.| HYDe Park 6195 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
y 4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 


O'HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.| 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 


21 DAVIES STREET, 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| 


THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8  WEStern 2647 


GALERIE PIERRE MONTAL Mayfair 2496 
14 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. | 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.| 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


5 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


: WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W. | 


Old and Modern Masters | 
Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 
XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to j 
XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old and Modern Drawings of 
the English and Continental Schools 


Finest Old Masters 
French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


1958 Exhibition of 
Modern French Masters 1850-1950 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters 


Paintings and Drawings of the XIXth and XXth Century 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers, APOLLO MAGAZINE, LIMITED, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, England, + 
by BLETCHLEY PRINTERS Ltp., Central Gardens, Bletchley, Bucks. : 


Entered as Second Class Matter, May 28, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y. 
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JOHN BELL ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques 
and 
Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of quality Antiques in Scotland 


A pair of Antique Scottish Silver Sauce Boats made by J. Mackay, Edinburgh, 1822. 


A fine Anti Scottish Silver Coffee Pot made by Lothian & Robertson, 
eee “Edinburgh, in the year 1760. A pair of Antique Scottish Silver Sweets Baskets by W. & P. Cunningham, Edinburgh, 1791. 


A very fine Antique Scottish Georgian Soup Tureen and two matching An Antique George, II Si 
| ° 


ilver three piece Tea Service by Samuel Hennell, London, 
Sauce Tureens all made in Edinburgh in the year 1823. 


It bears the crest of the Buchanan family. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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GODFRIED SCHALCKEN 
born 1643. Signed. 
On Canvas, 134 x 107 in. 


PAUL LARSEN 


43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Whitehall 7597 
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